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draw more membershipif wedo. We want a broad platform 
to stand on. The object of this society is to geta big mem- 
bership. We want 1,000 to begin with. 

Dr. Miller—I think I see the point; itis a goodone. I 
want that made so that the thing that J want shall be in- 
cluded in it. You have interests in some other direction, per- 
haps. We all want our interests included. I want it so that 
if any man comes to me and makes trouble for me with regard 
to my bees, I can be protected by it. I object to any one thing 
being specified. If you say merely we are going to protect our 
interests and carry out the laws, that will cover the ground 














hs Paes generally. If we get the thing loaded down, it will break of 
H A [Continued from page 726.] its own weight. 
“ - Mr. York—I think I can suggest a way to get out of the 
< 4 t ) - 
: i THE REPORT IN FULL difficulty. Simply put in another phrase, ‘‘ to prosecute dis- 
a OF THE honest honey commission-men.” I think we would all favor 
Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention that. 


Mr. Frazier—I think that that proposition will be all 
right. 


y ; 4 9 att Mr. Lovell—Before we can prosecute, we must have a |; 
North American Bee-Keepers Association, that provides for peosceuting. and this clause, of enfeveing the 
HELD AT law, covers the ground. 
LINCOLN, NEBR., October 7 and 8, 1896. 


BY DR. A. B. MASON, SECRETARY. ’ 


OF THE 











THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 2 o’clock the members of the Association were taken 
through the University buildings and grounds by the Chancel- 
lor of the University. 

The convention assembled at 3:30, with Pres. Root in the 
chair. 


A New Union or Amalagamation. 
4 





Pres. Root—As we are behind, we must hasten. The first 
thing is the report of the committee appointed to consider the 
papers of Prof. Cook and Mr. Newman, read yesterday. 
ie Dr. Mason (Chairman of Committee)—Mr. President, your 
committee have spent considerable time in considering this 

matter, and have called together a goodly number of those here 

present to aid us with their suggestions, and without any 
material change from what has been prepared by correspon- 
dence and consultation before the gathering of this conven- 
tion, we submit the following, and as it is somewhat difficult 
to decipher, if there is no objection, in order to save time, I 
suggest that it be read, discussed, amended and adopted, sec- 
tion by section. We have not called it a constitution or any- 
thing else; we have just commenced it ** Article I.” 

Dr. Miller—In order to save time, I move that we adopt 
the different parts of this proposed Constitution without the 
5 formality of a motion for each part; each part that is read to — 
‘ stand adopted, if there is no objection. Motion was carried. 

Article I of the Constitution was then read by Dr. Mason, Mr. Ernest R. Root—See Paper on page 739. 
and adopted. When Article II was read, an objection was 


made, : Mr. York—I would offer as an amendment to Art. II that 
W. C. Frazier—I want that Article so that every one can | we insert the words, ‘‘ to prosecute dishonest honey commis- 
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stand on it. sion-men.”’ Motion was carried. 

Mr. Gale—It seems to me that that Article covers the Mr. Whitcomb—Mr. President, how many members have 
ground. we? 

E. R. Root—You will see that the Article covers all the Pres. Root—We have 41 paying members to-day. 
ground proposed—the prosecution of all adulterators of honey. Mr. Whitcomb—If we go to establishing salaried offices, 


Mr. Frazier—What I mean is this: That it takes but | when we are going into a war with dishonest commission-men, 
very little space to enumerate these little objects, and it will | we will soon be out of funds. One hundred dollars will not 
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run many lawsuits. All dishonest honey commission-men are 
to be prosecuted. I find no fault with that, but I think it 
would be much better to steer clear of dishonest commission- 
men. 

Dr. Miller—I think if Mr. Whitcomb recalls the work of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, he will find that this is a 
continuation of the same thing. That was for the defense of 
bee-keepers in their rights, and yet they always kept within 
the limits of the money they had to use. They did a great 
amount of good byit. If something very important comes up, 
or they find that they can doa big business prosecuting dis- 
honest honey commission-men, we can make an assessment of 
another dollar, but can go no further. I would rather have 
paid an extra dollar a year to the Bee-Keepers’ Union for the 
prosecution of such commission-men. 

Mr. York—I don’t think we can reach out as far in this 
prosecution as this Article contemplates. 

Pres. Root—We have a National Bee-Keepers’ Union with 
some money ahead, and some attorneys to look after our in- 
terests So far as my experience has gone, it is only neces- 
sary to suggest this fact, and we are respected. We have 
STOO on hand. 

E. R. Root—If we go about prosecuting dishonest honey 
commission-men, a great number of men will come into the 
Union. I have received a number of letters from men who 
said they would join if we would prosecute such commission- 
men. If we get members we will have money. I think we 
can start with a membership of 500. If we can establish a 
precedent in Chicago, St. Louis, and several large cities, that 
will be sufficient. I believe that people will join this Union in 
order to get protection. 

Mr. Whitcomb—I was not making any objection to this 
Article. I was just trying to get a little information. 


Mr. Aikin—We have arrived at just the point I supposed 
we would when we came to adopt this Article. That is all 
right, exceptone thing. If we say in our constitution that we 
must do certain work, and then, when our Board of Managers 
is organized, undertake to do the work, where is the money 
coming from? If we just say what work we want done, and 
then leave it in the hands of our Directors to do that work, so 
far as we back them up with money, we are all right. 


Mr. York—I think Mr. Aikin’sremarksare all right. We 
can hardly compare this new society with the State associa- 
tions. I, asapublisher of one of the bee-papers, expect to 
push this thing among my subscribers. The Directors can 
only use what money is on hand, or what is received as dues, 
and what can be called in in one assessment. They cannot 
run us into debt. 

Mr. Aikin—I have no particular objection to the Article. 
It just puts it into the hands of the Managers to adjust it the 
best they can. 

When Art. VII, Sec. 2, was read, it was discussed as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Frazier—Shall we make the General Manager re- 
sponsible for these funds ? 

Dr. Mason—That is what we have done. 

Mr. Frazier—That is not a fair deal. 

E. R. Root—I understand that is the custom in all associa- 
tions. If the Treasurer holds in his possession any money, he 
should give bonds for it. The association should not suffer 
from the unwisdom of the General Manager. 

Mr. Frazier—It is all right to make the General Manager 
give bond. But to say that he shall put the funds on interest 
is going too far. Heshould putit in some strong box. But 
when you require him to put it on interest, the association 
should be responsible for the money. 

Dr. Mason—In Ohio, our county treasurer is required to 
deposit the money in banks, where it draws interest. 

Mr. Whitcomb—The responsibility only lasts while it is in 
his hands. A test case was in the Capital National bank here. 
The United States Supreme Court gave the decision against 
the State. 

Dr. Miller—Here are two cases: In one, the man who 
holds money, invests it at his own risk and gets paid for it. In 
the other, he is not held responsible for it. 

Mr. Whitcomb—It could be added that he should put it 
out on the consent of the Board of Directors. When you com- 
pel a man to doa certain thing, you cannot go back on him 
and send him to the penitentiary for it. 

Mr. York—I move that Art. VII, Sec. 2, be omitted. 

Dr. Miller—I am against omitting it, but I would rather 
err on the safe side. Therefore, lamin favor of Mr. York’s 
motion. 

Mr. Frazier—There is another stumbling block. 
** let it out at the highest rate.” 

Dr. Mason—It says ‘‘ the best obtainable rate,” not ‘‘ the 
highest.” 


It says 





Mr. York’s motion to omit was carried. 

After the Constitution had been read entire, Mr. Kretch. 
mer said: ‘*I move that the Constitution as read and 
amended be adopted as atwhole.”’ Carried. 

Mr. Aikin—This is understood now to be our act. The 
next thing is, what will the National Bee-Keepers’ Union say? 

The following is the Constitution as adopted: 


The Constitution for the New Union. 


ARTICLE I.—NAmeE. 


This organization shall be known as the United States 
Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


ARTICLE II.—Ossecrts. 


Its objects shall be to promote and protect the interests of 
its members ; to defend them in their lawful rights; to enforce 
laws against the adulteration of honey; to prosecute dis. 
honest honey commission-men; and to advance the pursuit of 
bee-culture in general. 


ARTICLE III.—MEMBERSHIP. 


Src. 1.—Any person may become a member upon the pay.- 
ment of a membership fee of one dollar annually to the Sec. 
retary or General Manager on or before the first day of Jan- 
uary of each year, except as provided in Section 8 of Article 
VI of this Constitution. 

Sec 2.—Those who are members of the North Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ Association and of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union when this Constitution is adopted by each organization, 
shall be members of this Union. 


ARTICLE IV.—Orricers. 


Sec. 1.—The officers of this Union shall be a President, a 
Vice-President, a Secretary and a Board of Directors which sha! 
consist of a General Manager and six Directors, whose terms 
of office shall be for one year, or until their successors are 
elected and qualified; and the Director, aside from the Gen- 
eral Manager, receiving the largest number of votes shal! be 
chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Src. 2.—Those who are officers of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union when this Constitution is adopted by said 
Union, shall constitute the Board of Directors of this Union 
until their successors are elected, at the next annual election 
in December, and qualified. 


ARTICLE V.—ELEcTION oF OFFICERS. 


7 


Sec. 1.—The President, Vice-President, and Secretary 
shall be elected by ballot by a majority of the members pres- 
ent at each annual meeting of the Union, and shal! constitute 
the Executive Committee. 


Sec. 2.—The General Manager and the Board of Direc. 
tors shall be elected by ballot during the month of December 
of each year by a majority of the members voting; blank 
Postal Card ballots for this purpose, accompanied by a ful! 
list of the membership, shall be mailed to each member b) 
the General Manager; and said ballots shall be returned toa 
committee of two members, who shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee, whose names and postoffice address sha! 
be sent to the General Manager by said Executive Committee 
on or before the 15th of the November preceding the elec: 
tion. Said committee of two shall count the ballots and cer- 
tify the result to the General Manager during the first week 
in January. 

ARTICLE VI.—DovutTI&Es oF OFFICERs. 


Src. 1.—President—It shall be the duty of the President 
to preside at the annual meeting of the Union; and to per 
form such other duties as may devolve upon the presiding 
officer. 

Sec. 2.—Vice-President—In the absence of the President 
the Vice-President shall perform the duties of President. 

Src. 3.—Secretary—It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
to keep a record of the proceedings of the annual meeting: t 
receive membership fees; to furnish the General Manager 
with the names and postoffice address of those who become 
members at the annual meeting; to pay to the Treasurer o! 
the Union all moneys left in his hands after paying the ex- 
penses of the annual meeting; and to perform such other 
duties as may be required of him by the Union; and he shal! 
receive such sum for his services, not exceeding $25, as may 
be granted by the Board of Directors. 


Sec. 4.—General Manager—The General Manager sha! 
be Secretary of the Board of Directors, and shall keep a |ist 
of the names of members with their postoffice address; receive 
membership fees, and be Treasurer of this Union. He sha! 


give a bond in such amount, and with such conditions as may 
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be required and approved by the Board of Directors, for the 
faithful performance of his duties, and perform such other ser- 
vices as may be required of him by the Board of Directors, or 
by this Constitution. 

Sec. 5.—At the time of sendingthe ballots to the mem- 
bers for the annual election of the Board of Directors, he shall 
also send to each member a statement of the financial condi- 
tion of the Union, and a reportof the work done by said Board 
of Directors. 


Sec. 6.—The Board of Directors shall pay the General 


' Manager such sum for his services as said Board may deem 


proper, but not to exceed 20 per cent. of the receipts of the 
Union. Said Board shall meet at such time and place as it 
may decide upon. 

Sec. 7.—Board of Directors—The Board of Directors shall 
determine what course shall be taken by the Union upon 
any matter presented to it for consideration, that does not 
conflict with this Constitution; and cause such extra, but 


' equal, assessments to be made on each member as may be- 


come necessary, giving the reason to each member why such 
assessment is required; provided that not more than )ne as- 
sessment shall be made in any one year, andr. *o an 2mount 


- exceeding the annual membership fee, without a majority vo.e 
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of all the members of the Union. 

Sec. 8.—Any member refusing, or neglecting, to pay said 
assessment as required by the Board of Directors shall forfeit 
his membership, and his right to become a member of the 
Union for one year after said assessment becomes due. 


ARTICLE VII.—Funps. 


Sec. 1.—The funds of this Union may be used forany pur- 
pose that the Board of Directors may consider for the interest 
of its members, and for the advancement of the pursuit of 
bee-culture. 

ARTICLE VILI.—VAcANcIEs. 


Any vacancy occurring in the Board of Directors may be 
filled by the Executive Committee ; and any vacancy occurring 
in the Executive Committee shall be tilled by the Board of 
Directors. 

ARTICLE IX.—MEkRTINGs. 


This Union shall hold annual meetings at such time and 
place as shall be agreed upon by the Executive Committee, 
who shall give at least 60 days’ notice in the bee-periodicals, 
of the time and place of meeting. 


ARTICLE X.—AMENDMENTsS. 
This Constitution may be altered or amended bya ma- 


' jority vote of all the members, provided notice of said altera- 
' tion or amendment has 


been given at a previous annual 
meeting. 


Dr. Mason—Mr. President,-I move that we request the 
Board of Managers of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union to put 
this Constitution to a vote of the members of that Union at 
their next annual election, for their adoption or rejection. 
Carried. 

Dr. Miller—Inaswuch as E. R. Root is not to be present 
at the evening session, I ask that we now take up the topic 
assigned to him. 

. Pres. Root—If there is no objection we will listen to Mr. 
oot. 


Improvements in Bee-Culture. 


I have divided my subject into two parts—namely, recent 
improvements that have been adopted; second, the improve- 
ments not yet adopted, but which give promise of being of 
great value. Owing to lack of time I will merely allude to the 
first named. Among these I would mention self-spacing 
frames, formerly used by comparatively few bee-keepers, but 
now being generally adopted. Reversing honey-extractors, 
improved workmanship in bee-hives, and especially in sec- 
tions. Sections of two years ago look very crude compared 
with the perfect products of to-day. Then we have now a 
tougher and better comb foundation, which is called the new 
Weed process. 

_ Turning to the second half of my subject, What devices 
or ideas give promise of value for the future? The use of 
drawn, or partly-drawn, combs in the production of honey 
comes tomy mind. You will remember that our late friend, 
Mr. B. Taylor, of Forestville, Minn., has been a strong advo- 
cate of the use of drawn combs in sections, leveled down by 
the comb-leveler. You will remember he made the statement 
that unfinished sections he considered were his ** best stock in 
trade”—the more of these the better. Those that contained 
honey were sometimes extracted, but generally placed out in 































the yard for the bees to clean out. Where great numbers of 
these sections were scattered out at a time, the usual excite- 
ment incident to ordinary robbing did not appear. These 
combs emptied were then leveled down by means of a little 
device illustrated and described in the bee-papers. They 
were then set aside, ready for the next season. When the 
honey-flow came on, the bees would enter into these sections 
immediately, and commence storing honey. 

A number of years prior to Mr. Taylor’s advocacy of 
drawn combs, it seems that Mr. Samuel Simmins, of England, 
had been advocating something similar; but at the time, bee- 
keepers seemed to take very little stock in these drawn combs; 
but within the last year or so they have begun to discover 
something of meritin them. I must confess, myself, that I 
could see very little advantage in them; but when Mr. Weed, 
of foundation fame, showed me in the apiary how much more 
readily bees accepted the drawn combs, or, rather, partly- 
drawn combs, than foundation, I became convinced, and have 
been an advocate of them eversince. I saw that, not in one 
case, but in numerous cases, the bees would commence upon 
the drawn combs at once, store honey in them, and cap them 
over before they would even touch foundation in sections next 
to them. 

It is generally admitted that more extracted honey can be 
produced than of comb. Just how much more, no one seems 
to know definitely. Some say twice as much, some say a half 
more, some only a fourth more. Well, then, if more extracted 
honey can be produced than comb, why is it? The ex- 
planation is easy. In running for extracted honey, extracting- 
combs are given. These the bees store with their first honey, 
and keep on storing until they are full. They do not even 
have to stop to draw out foundation, much less loaf around a 
few days before attempting to drawit out. How is it in the 
case of comb honey? A super containing sections, said sec- 
tions containing full sheets of foundation, is given. But be- 
fore the bees enter that super they will crowd every available 
cell in the brood-nest, even building the combs before they 
will commence work on the foundation above. In the mean- 
time the loafing habit is started, and swarming is likely to 
follow. The fact of the matter is, the bees seem much to pre- 
fer to store nectar in cells already drawn out; and it takes 
pressure, a great deal of it, to force them into supers. When 
they once commence drawing out the foundation, then the 
storing and the work on the other sections begins. 


Now, then, suppose that, instead of those full sheets, we 
give them sections containing drawn comb, or, preferably, 
comb partly drawn out. What is the effect? The bees com- 
mence storing honey immediately. The loafing of three or 
four days preparatory to giving it sections, and occasional 
swarming that is induced by this loafing, will be largely 
avoided. 

‘* But,” you say, ‘*‘ your theory is all good enough, but how 
are you going to get the comb?” In the first place, I would 
save all unfinished sections, and level them down by the B. 
Taylor plan. In the second place, the future may give us an 
artificially made comb as light and as thin in cell-wall and 
base as the product made by the bees. It should not be 
heavier, because then we should have the fishbone—a thing 
that cannot be tolerated in first-class comb honey. As to the 
expense, it should not be very much above foundation per 
square inch. 

But suppose inventive genius does not supply us with 
such anarticle? I believe it is possible to haye the bees make 
it for us out of season, ready for the flow of honey when it 
does come. Mr. Otis and Mr. Baldridge, of Illinois, have already 
teen doing something in this line; and I understand their crops 
of honey are larger than those of their neighbors who work on 
the old plan with simply foundation in the sections. Under 
certain conditions foundation can be drawn out, or partly 
drawn out, at least, in 48 hours. If this drawing out is done 
out of season, feeding might have to be resorted to; but I 
must confess I feel that we need an invention that will pro- 
duce this partly-drawn-out comb, without the intervention of 
bees. If wecan create a demand, inventive genius will be 
likely to commence work. The thought is father of the deed. 


Now, then, turning from the subject of drawn combs to 
possibilities along the line of being able to produce comb 
honey without the necessity of scraping sections. Mr. Dan- 
zenbaker has hit upon a plan that so far seems to promise 
success. He places a sheet of paraffined paper on top of his 
super of sections. Thisis crowded down soas to fit snugly, 
by means of layers of newspapers. Over all is placed a cover. 
Bees dislike paraffine; and, moreover, as Mr. Danzenbaker 
argues, this paper, being impervious, retains the heat of the 
super. If there is an opportunity for circulating currents of 
air, the bees, he explains, commence propolizing until these 
cracks through which the heat escapes are sealed. 
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Well, Mr. Danzenbaker, on this plan, produced in Michi- 
gan quite a little crop of honey, and the same was exhibited 
at the recent Michigan State Fair. Not a section of it had 
been scraped; and yet, notwithstanding this, he secured the 
first prize. But perhaps you ask, ‘‘ How does he prevent the 
bees from propolizing the upright edges of the sections ?” He 
would have the separators paraffined; and when the whole 
super is made up there is very little desire or opportunity for 
the bees to deposit propolis. 

Mr. Geo. E. Hilton, a bee-keeper in Michigan whom I re- 
gard as not inclined to be very enthusiastic regarding the 
value of new things, after examining the Danzenbaker sys- 
tem, I am informed, spoke very highly of it. Indeed, he ex- 
pressed himself as saying he would use the paper next season. 
While Mr. Danzenbaker, almost in the same vicinity, had 
found it unnecessary to do any scraping at all, Mr. Hilton had 
been obliged to do considerable of it. 

I have not yet tested paraffine paper in the manner 
stated; but I believe there is something in the idea, and I 
therefore give it to you for what it is worth. 

I might say in this connection, for instance, that we found 
that bees dislike to have anything to do with paraffine. The 
past summer, in shipping queens we used what is called the 
‘*export cage.” In this particular cage a compartment is 
provided for holding the little pieces of honey. This honey is 
secured, usually, by means of melted paraffine. To make 
sure of keeping some of these pieces of comb from leaking, 
the cappings were painted over with paraffine. Some of these 
cages thus prepared were sent to Italy, and returned with 
bees and queens. I was greatly surprised to note that the 
bees refused to gnaw through the capping that had been 
paraffined over; but close examination showed that they had 
actually tunneled under the capping, into the sides of the 
comb untouched by paraffine, just about as moth-worms do, 
In the same way, bees may show aversion to paraffine paper. 
ERNEsT R. Root. 


Mr. Biesemier—I have been using this paraffine paper for 
the last three years. The first year I used mostly newspapers, 
but the bees would gnaw that and propolizeit. The past 
summer I used only paraffine paper, and only over the top. I 
always raise the section-case up and put another under it. I 
can tier as high as I please with parafline paper. 

Mr. Kretchmer—Prof. Gersten has invented a_ special 
frame using an additional bottom above the lower frame. In 
this way they are using it entirely. Bees will cap the sec- 
tions. They neglect the foundation simply because it is more 
convenient to gointo the other. ‘Two years agolI received 
from Germany a piece of comb foundation, % inch in diam- 
eter, and 34 in depth. I placed this in the center of a brood- 
comb. The bees never used it for the deposit of honey. It 
was made out of pure wax, apparently natural size except 
that it was of flat-bottom. In the construction of comb foun- 
dation, it may be well to take into consideration that there 
may be something to which the bees will object. 


E. R. Root—Some years agoa man got the cells smaller 
than the bees could work in. We once made them a little too 
large, and the bees refused them again. They must be ex- 
actly the right size. 

Dr. Miller—Some comb was sent to me from Germany, 
but it was very heavy. I don’t think we could use anything 
of that kind. But there may be some improvement made, and 
we mnay yet find something to put right into our sections and 
fillthem up. If paraffine has the effect that has been given, 
the question comes whether, if we paint the surface and points 
of contact with paraffine, that will keep the bees from gluing 
them together. 

E. R. Root—I think it would. 

Dr. Miller—Vaseline is used in England. 

Pres. Root—That soils the sections. 

Dr. Miller—I am only thinking of the brood-chamber ; not 
so much of the sections. 

Pres. Root—Just before I left home, Mr. Danzenbaker 
showed a separator which he dipped in melted paraftine. It 
was very smooth. I think the bees would never put any 
propolis on such a separator. If the bees would keep their 
wax and propolis off of it, it would bea good thing. Has any- 
body tried it? 

Mr. Kretchmer—You may carry the idea of the use of 
parafline too far. We know the bees object to it in any form. 

Mr. Stilson—My experience with separators coated with 
paraftine is that the bees did not put any propolis near it—nor 
any honey, nor anything else. They will not go near it. 

Mr. Stewart—I would like Pres. Root to put this question 
to the members present: If you had 1,000 pounds of section 
honey—smartweed or heart’s-ease—in your honey-house, how 
many of you would extract it and melt the combs down and 








keep the sections for next year’s crop, the sections being 
new and nice ? 


E. R. Root—Mr. B. Taylor did not approve of such 
action, I think. 

Mr. Stewart—I have been following him very closely for 
several years. In his last letter he said he kept the whole 
crop over. 

To Mr. 
Stewart. 

Dr. Miller—Let me ask another question: Suppose your 
sections have been filled, or partly filled. The bees have 
emptied out part of the honey, but the comb is there; the 
comb is not sealed. How many would extract such combs 
and keep them over ? 

Nine voted ** Yes,” and five ‘** No.” 

Dr. Miller—Another question: How many would take 
such sections and let the bees empty them, and then use them 
next year? 

Five voted ‘** Yes.” 

A Member—That would depend upon whether your bees 
were well provided with honey. 

Mr. Whitcomb—How many of those who empty their sec- 
tions that way would expect first-class honey next year under 
any conditions ? 

One answered ‘‘ Yes ;” seven ‘* No.” 

J. L. Patterson—I find these sections very valuable by 
putting one or twoof them into the super when it is fresh. 
The bees immediately went into the super and commenced to 
work. I think I accomplished something by it, on the whole. 
If you get a bee once started to work up into the super, you 
can put on another super. 

Dr. Miller—I don’t know anything about this, though I 
have had a good deal of experience. I have had sections used 
again the second year. I don’t level them down, but that I do 
not think is the cause. If you Jet bees have their sections in 
the fall, when they are doing no gathering, one thing they will 
do is to put a little propolis right on the edge of the comb. 
When they are filled up, those sections that have been used 
the previous year may be so that they will granulate. I am 
working on the problem, and I think this: If I take sections 
that have been used the year before, and put them away and 
keep them carefully, 1 might just as well throw them in the 
fire; they are good for nothing. Butif, instead of extracting 
them, I let the bees clean them out thoroughly, then put them 
out somewhere—not in the hive—while they are wet, then 
these sections are good for next year, I think—I don’t know. 
I have done it in some cases. 

Mr. Whitcomb—-There is a great surface of the wax ex- 
posed to the air. They come out in the spring, having lost 
considerable of the oil in this wax. But when you come to 
sell the second year’s crop, it appears to be tough—something 
wrong withit. People say, ‘‘What is the matter with that 
honey ?” It has dried out during the season. I believe it is 
cheaper to throw them away. 

Dr. Miller—I think Mr. Whitcomb is mistaken about that. 
If the oils are lost by coming in contact with the air, the same 
objection would apply to comb foundation. But I have put on 
the market this year 10,000 pounds of honey; and that foun- 
dation was exposed to the airin the sections from three to five 
years. I never produced finer honey. 

Mr. Whitcomb—But you live down in Illinois, in a lower 
altitude than this. We are 1,500 feet nearer (!) Heaven 
than you, andinadrier atmosphere. You will notice a great 
difference between this place and Marengo, III. 


Mr. Stilson—Dr. Miller lives down in the lake region. 
The temperature is very different. We can expose our honey 
here and it will dry up more in three months than it would 
there in three years. We must consider the conditions under 
which each of us is working. We can’t use foundation here 
that has been exposed to the air for 90 days. We dip it into 
warm water and expose it to the sun. 

Dr. Miller—I propose a compromise by which blood-shed 
may be saved. Wherever the climate is moist, use these 
sections. 

Mr. DeLong—I had a great many extracting-combs drawn 
out last year. I put oneor two of them into the hives, and 
the bees refused to work on them. I find it objectionable 
even in extracted honey production. 

Dr. Mason—Shall we have our proceedings published for 
the members? They will be publishedin the American Bee 
Journal, and unless you take that paper, you will not see 
them. It can be done at an expense of $10. 

Mr. Stilson—I move that the Secretary be instructed to 
contract with Mr. York, for the publication of the proceedings 
at the price named. Motion carried. 


Sewart’s question, all voted ‘‘No” but Mr. 


Dr. Mason—It is the custom to draw up something by 
way of thanks to all who have shown us kindness where the 
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meetings are held. 
mittee for this. 

E. R. Root—Why not just pass a vote of thanks ourselves ? 

Mr. Secor—I move that Chancellor MacLean be made an 
honorary member of this society, in view of the great interest 
he has taken in our work since we have been here. 

Mr. Gale—I agree with Mr. Secor, but why not include 
the two Professors ? 

Mr. Whitcomb—I move to amend by adding Professors 
Bessey and Bruner. 

Mr. Secor accepted the amendment, and the motion was 
carried unanimously. 

Dr. Miller—I move that we express our thanks as an As- 
sociation to the Committee of Arrangements of the Nebraska 
bee-keepers, for the very kind manner in which we have been 
treated since we have been here. Motion carried. 


Mr. Stilson—I wish to introduce the following resolution : 


WHEREAS, Certain bee-keepers’ societies in New York are 
sending out circulars to bee-keepers and bee-keepers’ associa- 
tions in the United States, asking them to co-operate in ask- 
ing our National Government to send persons or parties to the 
Old World to secure and import the bee known as the ‘ Apis 
dorsata,” for experimental] work in this country; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we as members of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association do not think it for the best in- 
terest of all concerned to ask or work for the end sought; and 
that a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


Mr. Stilson—I introduce this because of this one fact: 
There is a bee-keepers’ association in New York that is send- 
ing out circulars, asking the co-operation of the associations 
of bee-keepers for the appointment of some person to go to 
the Old World. To my notion, this shows the underhand 
work of another gentleman in Washington. 1 do not believe 
it is to the benefit of this country to do it. 


E. R. Root—At one time I stated in Gleanings that I did 
not favor any movement for the importation of bees. When 
it was proposed to introduce them without any expense, I 
supported it. I donot support the New York scheme. Iam 
in favor of the resolution. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Election of Officers—Place of the Next Meeting. 


Dr. Mason—I move that we proceed to the election of 
officers for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Kretchmer—I move to amend by naming time and 
place for the next meeting. , 

Mr. York—I believe the new Constitution directs to leave 
this in the hands of the Executive Committee. I don’t think 
we had better bind the Associ:tion too far in advance. 


Dr. Mason—We are now under the Constitutign we have 
adopted. The Executive Committee should fix the time and 
place of meeting. 

Mr. Gale—I do not think that the Constitution just 
adopted can control our proceedings now. 

E. R. Root—But the officers we would elect would be un- 
der the new Constitution. 

Mr. Aikin—I believe that all we can dois to proceed to 
the work under the old Constitution. 

Mr. Kretchmer—Mr. President, I renew my motion, that 
we proceed to the selection of a place and time for the next 
meeting. Motion carried. 

Dr. Mason—I have an invitation from the Governor of 
Tennessee ; from the Board of Trade; from the Mayor of 
Nashville; and from nearly everybody that holds an office in 
that city, that we meetin that place during their Centennial, 
which lasts six months, beginning next May. They offer to 
furnish a hall free. I haye also a similar invitation (sent to 
Mr. Newman, and by him sent to me) for the Bee-Keepers’ 
Union to meet at Nashville. I have also one from the Erie 
County Bee-Keepers’ Society at Buffalo, N. Y., through its Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mr. O. L. Hershiser, to hold the next 
meeting at Buffalo. I move that our next meeting be held in 
Buffalo. 

Dr. Miller—We did talk at one time of meeting at 
same time and place as the G. A. R. 
I am in favor of meeting there. 

Dr. Mason—My idea was to take advantage of the re- 
duced rates for the G. A. R., which meets at Buffalo next year. 

Mr. Stilson—If we meet in Buffalo, we must all buy tick- 
ets before the reunion. I move that it be left to a committee. 

Dr. Mason—I will change my motion to read that we meet 
in Buffalo, N. Y., at such time as the Executive Committee 
may fix upon. Motion carried. 


I move that the President appoint a com- 


the 
If Buffalo is that place, 








Dr. Miller—I move that we proceed to the election of 
officers. Motion carried. 

Pres. Root—Nominations for President are in order. 

Dr. Mason—It is frequently the custom in making nomi- 
nations, to praise the candidates, but the one I'm going to 
name is we!] known to you all, and needs no praise or intro- 
duction by anyone. I nominate George W. York, of Chicago, 
Ill., for President for the coming year. 

E. R. Root—I second the nomination. 

Mr. York was unanimously elected. 

Mr. Secor—I nominate Mr. Whitcomb for Vice-President. 

Mr. Whitcomb was unanimously elected. 

Mr. Stilson—I nominate Dr. Mason for Secretary. 

Dr. Mason was unanimously elected. 

Dr. Mason—Since we are going down to Buffalo, I move 
that O. L. Hershiser be elected Treasurer. The motion was 
carried. 

The New Constitution. 


Mr. York—I want to ask a question about the new Con- 
stitution. Suppose the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, at its 
next election in January, decides to adopt it, does it then go 
into effect ? 

Mr. Whitcomb—-We have adopted it already as far as we 
can. 
Mr. York—Then if the Union does not adopt it, we can 
work under it next year. We ought to get to work and do 
something, even if the National Union does not adopt it. 


Dr. Mason—The intention is that the Constitution that 
we have adopted to-day is ours. If the old Union does not 
accept it, we can go on just the same. We have made pro- 
vision for the placing of our surplus funds, and have nothing 
todo with theirs. If they adopt this Constitution, our money 
goes to them; if not, we keep it ourselves. The old Union’s 
work goes right on. I wave said from the very beginning that 
I am for amalgamation, if it can be accomplished without any 
detriment to the old Union. We have not changed things any 
as regards the Union. We elect our own officers, and these 
have nothing to do with the work of the Board of Directors. 
which, under the new organization, will go right on with the 
work of the old Union as it is now done by them, only on an 
enlarged scale. If the Union does not adopt this Constitution, 
we can go right on and work under it, and carry out what it 
is intended to do. 

At 5:45 p.m. the convention adjourned to meet at 7:50 
o'clock. 


(Continued on page 753.) 





BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 


Some time ago somebody suggested planting trees along 
the roads, both for ornamentation and nectar-production, and 
advised to choose linden for the purpose. But why plant only 
one kind? Why not plant several kinds, so as to have a honey 
season as long as possible ? 

In my locality two or three different kinds of maples and 
the Judas tree could furnish nectar early in the spring, before 
fruit-bloom. The following period, say during April or about, 
would be filled by the fruit-trees, and therefore need not be 
considered in the selection of trees. After that, the locusts 
and poplar, more or less overlapping each other, would call 
ourattention. Perhaps, also, some other trees which I have 
not in mind just now. This would run us till about the mid- 
dle of May. Alfter that, there would be two or three weeks 
during which I do I not know what kind of trees would be in 
blossom. This period in some localities is filled by the white 
clover. Here the white clover does not amount to anything, 
but we often have a honey-dew in the place of it. 


Early in June we have the persimmons, then the lindens, 
then the sourwood, more or less overlapping each other! and 
furnishing an unbroken succession from early in June till the 
middle or near the end of July, according to the 
That is, if we had the trees. In 


ceasons. 
point of fact, the poplars 
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and locust trees are very scarce, the persimmons not very 
numerons, the sourwoods plentiful; but I know only one lin- 
den inthe whole neighborhood of my apiary at Mr. Thomp- 
son’s. In the other, at Mr. Pavid’s, the conditions are some- 
what better, as there is an abundance of maples, and quite a 
number of poplar trees in a tract of land one-half mile away, 
which belongs to the county. 7 
I may add that there are several varieties of lindens 
which do not bloom exactly together. They ought to be 
secured so as to prolong the season as much as possible. 


SOWING ALONG THE ROADS 


Planting trees along the roads naturally leads to sowing 
along the roads, and in other waste places. This requires 
some consideration. Where hogs are allowed to run at large, 
as is the case in most of the Southern States, it would be per- 
fectly useless to plant anything at all, as they will dig out 
everything in sight. Where only the cattle are allowed out, 
there it would be necessary to select some plant that they will 
not touch, or at least not like very much. This depends 
somewhat upon the number of animalsout, and how hungry 
they are. This condition cuts out the sweet clover entirely. 
There isin the South another objection to sweet clover, that 
is, it blossoms too soon. It begins here early in June, and 
follows on, until there is a great number of seeds on the plant. 
By that time the strength of the plant gives out, it ceases 
blooming, and dies out in the early partof August. The yield 
from that source would, therefore (in this locality), extend 
only one, or perhaps, sometimes, two weeks beyond the sour- 
wood. 

Our gréat drawback here from Aug. 1 till winter, is the 
dry weather. With enough rain, we would have something 
like a yield during August and September from some minor 
sources, and plenty during October from the golden-rods and 
asters. 

What we need is something that resists pasturing by the 
cattle, that stands a strong drouth, ard that blossoms during 
August and September. Where to find it, I don’t know, but 
perhaps it might be found in California, judging by the excel- 
lent articles of Prof. Cook on the California flora. 


PLANTING FOR HONEY AND FORAGE. 


A good deal] has been written lately about sowing Alsike 
clover and sweet clover instead of red clover. To these people 
I will say that Alsike clover and sweet clover have been tried 
again and again, in different countries, during the last hundred 
years or so, and invariably abandoned because they are in- 
ferior to their competitors—the red clover, alfalfa and sain- 
foin. The alfalfa gives the best results for hay when cut just 
before it blossoms, which cuts off much of its usefulness as a 
honey-plant. The sainfoin, on the other hand, is at its best 
when the blossoming is nearly ended, and gives a strong yield 
of first-class honey during about two weeks. I do not know at 
what time of the year it would blossom here. 

The crimson clover has the disadvantage of blossoming 
at a time of the year when the nectar from other sources is 
already abundant. 

There is, however, a way in which sweet clover might be 
profitably cultivated. There are plenty of worn-out lands in 
the Southern States that can be bought for a low price—from 
Do to 510, or perhaps $15, an acre, according to the location. 
These could be sown to sweet clover, left to themselves a few 
yoars, and finally the last growth of sweet clover turned un- 
der, and by this their fertility would be restored at a very 
small cost. In order to get the most honey possible, it would 
be necessary so cut down at least a part of the sweet clover 
before it blossoms, so as to retard the blossoming. The period 
of nectar-producing might be thus extended perhaps several 
weeks. . Knoxville, Tenn. 
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A Criticism on the New Constitution Adopted 
at the Lincoln Convention. 


BY THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 


To the Officers and Members of the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association : 

Having received a proof of the Constitution of the pro- 
posed ‘‘United States Bee-Keepers’ Union,” kindly sent me 
for criticism by the genial Secretary, Dr. A. B. Mason, with 
the request to have it submitted to the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union at the next election, I have carefully weighed each of 
its provisions, and will in all kindness and candor point out 
some of its incongruities, as well as its lack of consistency and 
completeness. 

If there is a successful ‘* amalgamation,” the new organi- 








zation should have a Constitution as near perfection as possi- 
ble, and as I have been requested to criticise it, I do so cheer- 
fully; and, with the best of intention, submit the following 
remarks: 

Section 2 of Art. III. and Sec. 2 of Art. IV. are inappro- 
priate in a Constitution. They prescribe as to who shall he 
officers and members in the event of the adoption of the New 
Constitution by the two societies if amalgamated, and are 
clearly ‘‘ out of order ” in the Constitution—the document to 
be thus submitted. They might have been subsequent “ reso- 
lutions,” providing for exigencies, in case of the adoption of 
the Constitution by both societies. 

Article V. creates an ‘* Executive Committee,” but nowhere 
are the duties and powers of that committee defined. Should 
the Executive Committee attempt to do anything, it must 
necessarily interfere with the duties of the Board of Directors, 
and a conflict of authority would ensue, which might disrupt 
the organization and destroy its usefulness. 


If the Board of Directors be not the Executive Committee, 
what is that Board created for? What areits duties? And, 
vice versa, it may be demanded—if the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee are not to ‘*‘ direct’ the business of the organi- 
zation—what are they todo? What are their duties ? 


When it is sought to obtain an incorporation under the 
laws of the United States, or any one State, it will be found 
that the Board of Directors is the only executive authority 
recognized by the law, and the only body that can be elected 
by the members; thatitis the duty of the Board of Directors 
even to elect the officers of the organization ; that all business 
done by any other person is illegal and useless; in other 
words, that the Board of Directors is the only legal ‘* Execu- 
tive Committee”—the only power to make or execute the laws 
made for the government of the organization. If the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of the organization sought to be incorpor- 
ated are not in accordance with the law, they will be ordered 
changed by the State officers. That will cause serious delay— 
for as the convention ADOPTED the Constitution, after consid- 
ering it section by section (as the Secretary informs me by 
letter), the committee was discharged, and can have no 
further power to change or modify anything; their duties are 
ended—that committee in fact no longer exists. 


Again, in Sec. 2, Art. V., there is another serious mistake. 
The postal card ballots are required to be returned to a com- 
mittee of two members, appointed by the Executive Committee, 
to **count”’ and ** certify the result.” Whoever heard of a 
secret ballot-being sent on a ‘‘ postal card ?” and more ridicu- 
lous is the idea that it should be mailed to two members—un- 
less it is made in duplicate! Or, was it contemplated to send 
some to one member of: the committee and some to the other 
member? Suppose those *‘two members” should reside at 
different points—perhaps some distance apart—how about 
their getting together to ‘‘count”’’ them, and who is to pay 
the expense incurred? Or would they be required to pay 
their own expenses for the ‘‘ honor” conferred on them by the 
‘* Executive Committee ?” Manifestly they ought to be sent to 
one, and should be in a sealed envelope, to be opened in the 
presence of the whole committee, so as to preserve their 
secrecy and integrity. 

Again these ballots will be accompanied with the dollar 
for Dues, and in many cases (if not all), will be forwarded to 
the General Manager. If they are sealed as they were last 
year, is that not the proper person to receive them as well as 
the Dues, for he only can determine whois entitled to vote, 
by the Dues being paid; then for him to call the committee 
together is consistent aud proper, in order to open, count and 
certify as to who are elected ? 

Article VI., Sec. 3, provides that the Secretary of the 
Union ‘‘shall pay to the Treasurer of the Union all moneys 
left in his hands after paying the expenses of the annual meet- 
ing.” Hereisa big ‘‘loop-hole!” Article IX. states, ‘‘ this 
Union shall hold annual meetings at such times and places 
as shall be agreed upon,” etc. Does the Secretary pay the 
mileage and per diem of the officers or members, or both? If 
not, it would be better to have it definitely stated. 

Section 6 of Art. VI. provides also that the Board of 
Directors ‘‘shall meet at such time and place as it may decide 
upon.” How are their expenses to be paid? If mileage and 
per diem are to be paid, it should be so stated, and the rates 
ought to be determined by the Constitution or By-Laws. If 
they are to pay their own expenses, that fact should also be 
mentioned before they are elected, for some may object to 
being so taxed. This is a broad country, and such a Board 
should be located so as to represent the whole of it, and the 
expense of such a compulsitory meeting would be no mean 
item, whether it came out of the funds of the Union or out of 
the pockets of the honorary Board. This is a serious matter, 
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and in enacting such important legislation, is it not better to 
‘* make haste slowly ?” 

There are quite a number of other incongruities which 
call for discussion and review. Section Sof Art. VI. should 
be changed in verbiage and made Sec. 2 of Art. III. “And in 
Art. X. the words ‘‘ altered or amended” occur twice. Amend- 
ments are always alterations. Why such tautology ? 


Section 7 of Art. VI. needs a complete revision. If there 
can be collected no more than the regular annual dues, with- 
out a majority of all the members of the Union, why talk 
about calling for or making extra assessments ? 

If expensive annual meetings are to be held, there must 
of necessity be a limit to the liability of the Union for 
their expenses, or it will soon be bankrupt. I fully concur in 
Dr. Mason’s remarks in Gleanings, on page 670, when he 
says: ‘*This country of ours is too large” to warrant an- 
nual meetings, and expensive personal representation. If it 
is attempted to make it representative, it will fail, unless the 
Union pays the expenses of the delegates; and if the Union 
pays the expenses of the delegates, then it will have but little 
money left (if any) to pay for its only legitimate work—the 
defense of its members in their legal rights, when unlawfully 
assailed by ignorance, prejudice, and maliciousness. 

The whole thing is so incongruous and incomplete that it 
seems necessary to referit back to the next convention at 
Buffalo for revision. Before itis in proper shape to present 
to the ‘‘ National Bee-Keepers’ Union” it needs a thorough 
overhauling and reconstruction, and as the convention con- 
sidered it section by section, and then adopted it, no one now 
can have the right to alter its language or requirements. 
There is, therefore, nothing left for its advocates now to do, 
but to await the action of the convention next year; at least, 
so it seems to, 

Yours for every progressive step, 

THomas G. NEWMAN, 
General Manager National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 
San Diego, Calif. 


[See New Constitution in full on page 738, and editorial 
comments on the foregoing ‘‘ criticism” on page 744.—Eb. } 
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Rearing of Oueens, and Their Purity. 


BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


On page 596 Wm. S. Barclay mentions his surprise at 
the purity of a black-Italian queen, etc. In old times, it was 
first advocated, and we started into rearing Italian queens in 
a small box about 6 inches square, and with very few bees, 
without any regard to their age, or whether there were any 
nursing bees or not. Give them a smal! frame of brood and 
eggs, and they would usually start two queen-cells, and often 
from larve too far advanced, etc. A queen was a queen in 
those days, and we paid from $5 to $10 each for such queens, 
and they usually came up missing in from 15 to 30 days from 
the time of introducing. 

I started in as recommended by the man that I purchased 
my first queen from, but it did not take me long to discover 
that I could rear no good queens in that manner. From a 
well-marked mother we could rear queens as black as crows. 
They lacked all the requisites for rearing queens. 


Soon after, Mr. Aaron Benedict received his first imported 
queen, and went with his little boxes on Kelley’s Island, in 
Lake Erie. Well, his queens reared from her were as black 
as crows, and he decided that the mother queen was worthless, 
and‘destroyed her. I had quite a discussion with him in N. 
C. Mitchell’s bee-journal, but could not make him own up; 
for if you convince a man agaiust his will, he is of the same 
opinion still. So I dropped him in disgust. 

If we rear queens without proper nourishment, or lack of 
warmth, etc., we can rear black queens from the very best 
marked mother. A queen-cell may be so located in the hive 
that a few dags (just at the right age) of cocl, damp, rainy 
weather, will change the queen’s color entirely; yet it does 
not affect her purity. Again, a lack of nourishment will 
change the color. 

The past summer I inserted a queen-cell in a colony that 
had been queenless several days, in the cool weather we had 
in the spring; Icut out all queen-cells,as I supposed. On 
looking to see if the cell had hatched, I found it torn down, 
and a small, black queen in the hive. I left her until I could 
receive a queen that I had sent for. On receiving my queen, 
I Jooked for the small queen ; she had laid a few eggs and dis- 
appeared, and the bees had half-sized cells and larve nearly 
ready tosealin them. This small, black queen was from a 
pure mother, fertilized by an impure drone. 





All queen-cells should be started in a full, strong colony, 
with abundance of nursing-bees, and if from any cause the 
colony cannot gather food, they should be abundantly stimu- 
lated, for stimulation creates activity and warmth, whether 
that stimulation is natural or artificial. 

The cells can be transferred, after they are sealed, into 
small nucleus hives containing twoor three combs. I always 
like to have my nuclei strong with bees. I kept my observa- 
tion hive strong with bees, and reared four queens in it so the 
boys could see the whole process. Orange Co., Calif. 

LA 
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Uniting Weak Colonies in the Fall. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


When the time comes to unite I select the hive having the 
queen I wish to retain, as the one to contain the united col- 
ony. I now open this hive and take out what combs I think 
will be necessary, leaving those containing the most honey, or 
otherwise, as the circumstances may direct, although it is sel- 
dom that united colonies have too much honey, when those 
that are left, being sure the queen is on one of them, are 
placed next one side of the hive, as closely together as I wish 
them to be left for wintering. 

The bees which are on the combs to be taken are now 
shaken off the combs and allowed to run into the hive, when, 
after closing, it is left as it is, ready to receive whatever is to 
be united with it. 

I next go to the one or more colonies which are to be 
united with this first one; and if they have a queen she is 
hunted out and disposed of as I desire, when al! of the frames 
are removed but one, two, or three, in accord with the number 
of bees there are in this colony; few being so small that only 
one comb is left, and in no case is a colony weak enough in 
bees to need uniting, unless they can crowd on three combs 
fixed as I am about to tell you. 

The combs left are generally those containing the most 
honey, although some years there is little choice of combs on 
account of all being liberally supplied with honey. The 
combs (two or three) are now spread apart from one to one 
and one-half inches, and placed in the center of the hive, 
when the hive is closed and the bees shaken off the combs 
taken out, so that they can run in with those left on the 
spread-apart combs. I fix any others that are to be united in 
the same way, in some cases putting as high as four or five 
in with the one having the queen, but not usually more than 
one, two, or three, according to the number of bees each 
contains. 

I now wait till some cool, cloudy, raw, windy day, or some 
morning when there has been a frost, or nearly so, when I am 
ready for the uniting, which is very simple. The hive having 
the queen is uncovered, or, if the cover isa mat or quilt, this 
is rolled back till the comb next the vacant side of the hive is 
exposed, when I go, smoker in hand, to those ready to be 
united with it, blow afew dense puffs in at the entrance, 
quickly uncover the hive, blowin freely of smoke over and 
around the three spread-apart combs, when I place the first 
finger of each hand between the first two combs, and if three, 
the big fingers between the next, when the third and little 
fingers clasp over on the outside of the outside frame, the 
thumb tightening on the other side at the same time, when 
the three frames, bees and all, are lifted out all together and 
carried to the open hive having the queen, and al] lowered in- 
to said hive in a body, the same being placed close up to the 
side of the exposed comb. The quilt is now rolled over all the 
frames but the last, when another and another lot is brought 
in the same way till the required number are in, when the 
hive is closed and the uniting accomplished. 

If the day is cool and raw enough, or the night has been 
cold enough, the bees which are to be carried will be com- 
pactly clustered on and between the spread-apart combs, and 
after you get the ‘‘ hang” of the thing a little you can carry 
them where you wish without any flying in the air or being 
left in the hive. Why only three combs are to be left under 
any circumstances is that a person cannot grasp more than 
these with his hands, and to separate the clustered bees in any 
place is to make a bad job in losing bees and have them fly all 
over you and outinto the cold to perish. By removing the 
hive and stand from the old location no bees are lost by re- 
turning, although some will return and hover over the old 
spot on the first flight for a little time; bat you will soon find 
them with fanning wings at the entrance of their new home, 
which they accept ever afterward.—Gleanings. 
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ta" See “‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 71 
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Quoting the Honey Market.—We see that at 
least one of our apicultural exchanges has market quotations 
from a commission firm that we understand failed four months 
ago, and also from two other firms whose reputations for 
honorable dealing are not entirely above question. We think 
that all bee-papers should unite in refusing to keep in their 
market columns any firms who are not perfectly square in 
every way. If any nowin the Bee Journal’s dealers’ list are 
not all right, we would like to know it. We won’t knowingly 
aid any crooked firm to get business. Down with all honey- 
dealing frauds, we say. And we are willing to help down 
them, too. 

a a oe 

Name and Address Wanted.—We would like 
to have the careless subscriber in Texas, who enclosed 60 
cents in 2-cent stamps, on Nov. 7, kindly send us his or her 
name and address. All wecan make out on the envelop post- 
mark is ‘‘Tex.” The letter was not signed—simply the 
words ‘‘ Please discontinue” were written with lead-pencil, 
and the 60 cents enclosed. Now we’d like to know how we 
can ‘‘ discontinue’ the Bee Journal to that economical writer, 
when no name or address is given! 

We often feel like administering a severe rebuke to the 
careless folks who try to do business, and should do so were 
it not for the fact that the very ones for whom such a rebuke 
is intended, would be too careless to see and read it. We can 
only say, then, please be sure to sign your letters with full 
name and address every time. 

Also, when asking us to change your address on our mail 
list, don’t fail to give the old address as well as the new. 


—~ + 


The New Constitution, as adopted at the recent 
Lincoln convention, seems to be a rather verdant and crude 
affair, as viewed through the spectacles of General Manager 
Newman, on page 742 of this issue of the Bee Journal. But 
we think that most of the criticisms offered are mainly the 
result of a vivid imagination, perhaps traceable, in a measure, 
to the exhilarating climate in which Southern California is 
said to superabound. 

To begin, Sec. 2 of Art. III. and Sec. 2 of Art. IV., we 
think, are perfectly proper in the New Constitution until it is 
adopted by both organizations, when, at the next annual 
election, both Sections can be ordered dropped. Certainly 
they do no harm where they are now, and serve the good pur- 
pose for which they were intended, until after the amalgama- 
tion takes place. So the very first criticism is somewhat ‘* out 
of order” at this juncture of the proceedings. 

Next as to the Executive Committee and Board of Direc- 
tors: There need be no conflict of authority at all, and, so far 





as the present Executive Committee is concerned, there would 
be ne trouble whatever. It is pretty clearly indicated that 
this Committee is to have in charge the annual] meetings, and 
has nothing to do with the work of the Board of Directors— 
they do not interfere with each other atall. As to the duties 
of the Board of Directors, see Sec. 7, Art. VI. 

Mr. Newman speaks of incorporation. We believe the old 
Bee-Keepers’ Union is not incorporated, but when the time 
comes to incorporate the new society, if such action is deemed 
best, and we find that our Constitution is not quite suitable in 
some minor detail, we think that can then be easily remedied, 
or so altered as to conform to the requirements of the incor- 
poration laws. 

As to Sec. 2, Art. V., which seems so ‘' ridiculous” to Mr. 
Newman, we may say: First, no one but himself has re- 
ferred to a ‘“‘secret ballot” in connection with the New Con- 
stitution, and, besides, during the recent presidential election, 
the largest Chicago daily newspaper conducted a *‘ posta! card 
ballot,” in which we took a part, and it worked nicely. Again, 
we think it will not be so very hard to find ‘*two members” 
whose post-office address is the same. The object of the pos- 
tal card ballot is to save as much expense as possible, and 
we have not the slightest doubt that it will be found to be all 
right when put into practice. However, if, after trial, the 
plan is found wanting in any way, some other method can be 
adopted in its stead. Surely, there is noneed for alarm yet. 

Mr. Newman says the ballots would be accompanied by 
‘* the dollar for Dues.” Whenever he tells us how a dollar 
bill can be put into a postal card, it will then be time to con- 
sider this objection. It is of course understood thatthe posta! 
card ballots are to have upon them the printed address of the 
counting committee ; and on the opposite side the blanks for 
voting. So you see not one of them would be returned to the 
General Manager. The envelops for mailing the Dues would 
have upon them the printed address of the General Manager, 
and he would thus get them al! right. 

Section 3, Art. VI. seems to be a source of worriment to 
our usually serene General Manager. While there may bea 
slight ‘* loop-hole,” we do not believe that there is the least 
danger of the annual meeting falling into it. About the only 
expense is the $25 for the Secretary of the annual convention. 
That should not bankrupt the proposed Union—at Jeast here- 
tofore the North American has been quite able to meet the 
necessary expense of a Secretary. We don’t believe that any 
one need distrust the careful wisdom of the members attend- 
ing the annual convention. No expensive annual meetings 
are contemplated. 

As no intimation is given in Art. IX., of any mileage or 
per diem to be paid, we see no need of mentioning it at all. 
No mileage or per diem has been paid heretofore, and no pre- 
vious Constitution has contained any reference to it. Why 
should this one? Of course, all go to the annual meeting at 
their own expense, if they go at all. But no one will be com- 
pelled to go, any more than has been the case in the past with 
the North American. It is quite likely, however, that the 
Executive Committee will be present in the future as hereto- 
fore. 

As to the Board of Directors meeting ‘‘ at such time and 
place us it may decide upon,” they can likely get together at 
the annual meetings. And if they ‘‘ decide” not to meet—not 
being need for it—we see nothing to compel them to do so. 
We think no one would hesitate to accept a place on the Board 
of Directors, fearing that he would becompelled to lose money 
by it. 

We think it hardly necessary for us to go any further at 
this time in answering Mr. Newman’s criticisms. We do not 
assert that the New Constitution is infallible, but we do think 
that no great difficulties would be encountered if an honest 
effort were made to work under its provisions. While it 


may contain a few inconsequential ‘‘incongruities,” we believe 
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that the great majority of the members of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union will show themselves quite willing to adopt it, 
and trust to the wisdom and experience of the future to 
strengthen such portions as may prove to be inadequate for 
any emergencies. 

It will be seen that it was not contemplated to interfere 
in any way with the good object of the old Union, but to 
broaden out and take in the enforcement of anti-adultera- 
tion laws and the prosecution of dishonest honey commission- 
men. Surely, this is a wise move, and should be encouraged 
in every way by all who have the best interest of bee-keeping 
at heart. 

We certainly do not wish to seem to desire to discounte- 
nance any criticisms of the New Constitution, but let us have 
such that are of realimportance. We do not doubt Mr. New- 
man’s sincerity at all, but to us nearly all that he has ad- 
vanced on page 742, seems to be of so little significance, 
or that can be so easily and satisfactorily answered, that no 
fears need be aroused by reason of them. 


Let us not delay a whole year the good work proposed to 
be undertaken by the New Constitution (as published on page 
738), but let all unite in making-an honest attempt to get 
together and push hard against honey-adulteration, fraudu- 
lent honey commission-men, and also continue to defend bee- 
keeping in all its legal rights. 











PERSONAL MENTION. 








Mr. C. A. Hatou, formerly of Ithaca, Wis., now turns up 
at Pasadena, Calif. At least he has written an article for 
Gleanings for Nov. 1 from that place. It seems he has been 
keeping bees in Arizona the past year or two. 


Mr. THos. WM. CowANn, editor of the British Bee Journal, 
wrote us Nov. 3, from London, that he expected to “sail by 
the Etruria on Nov. 14, and, after arriving in New York, to 
go south to escape the cold; then on to California.” He hopes 
to see us ‘‘in the spring, when it is not too cold.” We trust 
our brother editor may have a safe voyage, and pleasant trip 
all the way around. Weshall be glad to meet him when he 
reaches Chicago. 

Hon. EvG@ENE SEcor'’s poem, published in last week’s 
Bee Journal, was considered the gem of the whole convention 
at Lincoln. He not only wrote it, but recited it from memory 
upon the platform after the addresses of welcome by Lieut.- 
Gov. Moore and Chancellor MacLean. How proud we all 
were of our poet-laureate! It was a delightful surprise, and 
won for our esteemed fellow bee-keeper new laurels, which 
will be worthily worn. 

Mr. Byron WALKER is again in Chicago. He expects to 
have his family with him this winter. From about 83VO colo- 
nies this year he obtained 32,000 pounds of honey, almost all 
extracted. He has been visiting other cities the past month 
or two, and has disposed of several carloads of honey. In one 
city he sold 16,000 pounds in twodays. Mr. Walker is a 
great pusher of pure honey among the people. Every bee- 
keeper ought to be known in the same way. It would greatly 
help the demand for honey. 


Rev. E. T. Anport, of St. Joseph, Mo., expected to start 
out on Monday, Nov., 9, for two months’ institute work in 
Missouri. Mr. Abbott is a good talker, as all know who heard 
him at the Lincoln convention. 

At the Farmers’ Institute to be held at St. Joseph, Nov. 
31, there is to be an agricultural exhibit, which of course in- 
cludes honey and beeswax. There are 157 premiums offered 
by the merchants of that city, and the winner in any case is 
to give his exhibit in exchange for the premium offered. 
That's a splendid arrangement. For instance, $2.00 worth 
of coffee is offered by a grocer for the best 5-pound display of 
beeswax. The grocer gets the beeswax, and the winning ex- 
hibitor takes the coffee. There should be no trouble to get 
a host of premiums for any institute or fair if secured in that 
way. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. OC. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


{Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. |] 








Feeding Fiour for Pollen—Chaff in Wintering. 


1. How do you feed bees flour for pollen in the spring ? 

2. Can I put chaff hives around the bees in the fall before 
I put them into the bee-cellar, and then take it off again ? 

Sabael, N. Y. G. H. P. 


ANSWERS.—1. All that is actually necessary is to put the 
flour in any place where the bees can get at it, and let them 
do the rest. Jtis wellto put it in a sheltered place where 
they are protected from the winds, but not from the sun. Rye 
flour is often spoken of, but itis perhaps not best to give any 
kind of flour clear. Ground feed, such as is fed to horses and 
cattle, will likely suit them better. They will eat out the fine 
parts, and the remainder can be fed to the four-footed stock. 
Ground oats and corn is the kind I generally use. Putitina 
shallow box anywhere from one foot to two feet square. Put 
a block or a stone under one edge, and when the bees have 
worked the feed down level, put the stone under the opposite 
edge. If the bees don’t commence on it promptly, bait them 
with a little honey. If natural pollen is yielding they will 
not need it, neither can you get them to take it. 

2. The chaff in chaff hives is generally left all the year 
round, even when put into the cellar. 


—>— —— EE 


Straight Combs from Starters in Wired Frames. 


In reply toa query I once addressed you, you seemed in- 
clined to doubt whether bees would build the wire nicely into 
the comb where only starters were given on wired frames. I 
am happy to say that experience has since taught me that in 
nearly every case they have given the most perfect satisfaction 
—combs straight, level, and the wires wellin the septum. It 
may please some readers of the American Bee Journal to 
know this. S. A. D. 


ANSWER.—I’m glad to know that you’ve been very success- 
ful in getting combs built over wires, but there’s no certainty 
that every one else will have the same success. You area 
very careful man, and had everything in the right shape to 
get combs built straight and level, but I greatly doubt whether 
the presence of the wire had anything todo with the proper 
building of the combs. The wire will be built in the septum 
if the wire happens to be where the bees want to build the sep- 
tum. But I think you'll find they’ll not turn aside a hair’s 
breadth to follow the wire. My own experience in the matter 
is that the wire helps to strengthen the comb and keep it from 
breaking out of the frame, yet for the purpose of securing 
straight combs it is utterly worthless unless foundation be 

se 
used. oe 


Stores for Winter.—Introducing Queens. 


1. Will 10 pounds of honey and 5 pounds of granulated 
sugar, dissolved in two quarts of boiling water and fed to col- 
onies of bees that cover (not the entire length of) four Lang- 
stroth frames, winter them from Nov. 1, 1896, to April 15, 
1897? I have 12 such colonies, and have given them two 
Langstroth frames of honey each, and fed them the above 
mentioned syrup. 

2. Will six Langstroth frames of honey winter colonies 
that cluster on five frames? and will I have to feed anything 
to them in the spring ? 

3. Can I introduce successfully queens at this late date—I 
don’t want to rear any black drones next spring. I have 10 
colonies of golden Italians, and 2O of black, which I wish to 
change. P. O. 

Northampton, N. Y., Nov. 2. 





ANswERs.—1. There is great variation as to the amount 
of stores consumed by colonies that appear to be alike in 
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strength, some using twice as much as others. Five pounds 
of sugar are equivalent to 7 pounds of honey, and that makes 
the same as 17 pounds of honey for acolony covering four 
frames. That ought to last out-doors till April 15, although 
an exceptional one of the lot may want more. In the cellar 
they can do with less. But it’s a good plan always to give 
them what you think will last till the middle of May or later. 
I would rather, however, run the risk of losing one or two than 
to try to feed syrup as late as this. It may be well tosay that 
it takes two very heavy Langstroth combs to contain 10 
pounds of honey, and there may be a question as to the 
amount of honey in the two combs you have given. They may 
weigh 12 pounds and contain less than 8 pounds of honey. 
An old comb weighs a good deal when it’s empty, and there 
may be a large amount of pollen present. 

2. That depends. If the combs are plumped as full as 
possible, no feeding ought to be needed in the spring. 

3. I don’t know anything about it from experience, and 
think I would rather wait till spring. You can take pains to 
keep all drone-brood out of the black colonies, or you can 
keep drone-traps at the entrance. Still it might work all 
right to give queens now or later. During winter bees are 
little inclined to quarrel with new comers. But one trouble in 
the case is that you cannot always be sure of warm weather 
to make the change, and you can doa loto harm by hunting 
a queen when it is too cold for bees to fly. 


——— - ¢ - a 


Separators—Cellar-Wintering. 





1. Can I use separators, either tin or wood, in the Im- 
proved-Largstroth Simplicity supers ? If so, is there any par- 
ticular kind ? 

2. I took off all surplus honey as soon as the honey-flow 
ceased. I then placed the empty supers back on the hives, 
put a piece of burlap on the pattern slats (full size of super), 
then filled the supers with clean, dry wheat chaff. Would you 
consider this all right for cellar-wintering, providing the bees 
have plenty of stores ? 

5. Would you leave the covers off? My cellar is frost- 
proof and dry. J.E 

Wadena, Minn., Oct. 12. 

ANSWERS.—1. I’m not sure exactly what you mean by 
‘*Improved-Langstroth Simplicity ” supers, but there is prob- 
ably no super on the market now that does not admit the use 
of separators. The kind called ‘‘section-holders” have tin 
separators attached to the holders, and T supers have loose 
wooden separators. 

2. That’s all right. Whether the bees will winter enongh 
better in the cellar to pay forthe trouble of puttingin the 
chaff is a question. Try one or two with no super or chaff, 
just the cover, and see whether there is any difference in win- 
tering. 

3. Probably it will make little difference. If there is very 
little chance for ventilation at the entrance, then it may be 
best to leave the covers off, but I should leave abundant room 
for ventilation at the entrance in either case. You can hardly 
do any harm by having the entrance too open in the cellar. 


——— - 0 + ee 


Covering Over Frames—Wintering Two Colonies 
in One Hive. 


1. What sort of cloth or covering over the frames is best 
for wintering colonies ? 

2. Can twosmall colonies be wintered in one hive witha 
division-board between, with plenty of honey also, without 
having either queen destroyed ? 

We had a good season for honey, and fine honey, too. I 
have successfully kept down swarming the past season, hav- 
ing had but one swarm from three strong colonies. 

The Bee Journal should be read by all bee-keepers, 
whether large or small; certain articles, alone, being worth 
the subscription price. W. G. 


ANSWERS.—1. Perhaps the most popular covering nowa- 
days is a pine board wtth no cloth whatever. If you winter 
your bees out-doors, huving a very small entrance and depend- 
ing‘on what are called absorbents—that is, some kind of pack- 
ing on top that shall allow the air and vapor to pass up 
through very slowly—then there is nothing perhaps better 
than some coarse, open cloth such as burlap. If you havea 
large entrance so that all can be closed above, then it matters 
little what kind of cloth is above, or whether it bea board. 
But in any case itis probably better to have a packing over 
the top, for without that there is danger of the moisture in 
the hive condensing above the bees and giving them a cold 





bath. In the cellar it doesn’t make so much difference, but 
even there it’s a good thing to have them warm overhead, 
then you can give them unlimited ventilation below. 

2. No trouble at all about it. I’ve wintered dozens in 
that way. Be sure that your division-board is bee-tight. 
Make it of thin boards not more than %¢ thick. Have the en- 
trances five or six inches apart. Let the cluster of bees on 
each side be close up to the division-board. Then the two 
nuclei will cluster in one sphere just as though there was a 
single colony with the thin board pushed down through the 
middle. 


ee 


‘6 Adels” vs. Italians--—Some Bees that Work 
More than Others. 


i. What difference is there between the Adel bees and the 
Italians? (Our bees are mixed, Italian and German.) {[ can- 
not see any difierence in the markings. I think the Adels are 
about the size of the mongrels, and probably the abdomen is a 
little flatter and blunter. I think the Italians are a little 
smaller, and in shape like the mongrels. Are the Adels non- 
swarmers, and don’t they sting? Are they good workers? 

2. I have just been looking at the bees, and one colony is 
working like in summer, and most of the others not a bee is 
out. Itis a hybrid that is working. Why? 

Steveston, B. C., Oct. 14. M. S. 


Answers.—1. If I am rightly informed, the Adel bees are 
Carniolans. The name was givento them in this country, 
and I suppose you have the same right to give any name you 
please to any strain of bees you may cultivate. Adel is the 
German word for ‘ nobility,’”’ and the claim is made for these 
bees that they have not swarmed, a claim that has been made 
for other strains, but so far this trait does not seem to have 
remained permanently with any. I did not know that the 
Adels were non-stingers, but you probably can tell whether 
yours are or not. 

2. It isn’t easy to say. Of course, there must be some 
reason for it, and that reason may lie in the natural traits of 
the colony, or it may lie in the different conditions. Some 
families seem to be more industrious than others under the 
same conditions. A very strong colony might have bees out 
at work while the bees of weaker colonies remained at home. 
A colony whose queen had lately begun to lay might show 
more industry, and other conditions might also make a differ- 
ence. 

ee ee 


Uniting Late in the Fall—When to Sow Sweet 
Clover Sced. 


1. What can I do with weak colonies that have not suffi- 
cient stores for wintering? Is it too late to feed them sugar 
syrup? or can I unite them? and how is that done at this 
time of the year ? 

Bees did not do well here the past summer. But very few 
people keep bees here, and those that do, wantto sell. If I 
can unite or feed them I would like to buy, as I can buy ata 
trifle over the cost of hives. 

2. I would also like to know when 
seed in this latitude. 

Glandorf, Ohio, Oct. 30. 


ANswEksS.—1. Better unite than try feeding so late. 
Suppose you have two to unite. Go to the stronger of the 
two and take out the unoccupied frames, putting to one side 
of the hive the frames covered with bees. Then go to the 
weaker one and do the same thing, only instead of putting the 
frames to one side, put them in the center of the hive. Let 
them be so far from each other that you can squeeze the ends 
of your fingers between the top-bars. This can be done 
almost any time, but perhaps betteron a day warm enough 
for bees to beastir. A day, or several days, later, when it’s 
too cool for bees to be flying, carefully uncover the stronger col- 
ony, then go to the weaker one, liftout all the frames together 
—there will be only three or four of them, and you can lift all 
together by putting your fingers between them--then carry 
them to the other hive and space them up close to the frames 
already there. Then add the best frames of honey saved 
from each or got elsewhere. This is the plan followed by, that 
excellent authority, G. M. Doolittle. But remember that no 
amount of uniting will be successful without stores, and be 
sure there are stores in plenty, only it will take less stores for 
the two together thanif left separate. If you want to unite 
three, the third will be mananged just as the second.—|For a 
detailed description of Mr. Doolittle’s method of late uniting 
of colonies, see page 743 of this number.—EDIrTor. | 

2. [For a reply to this question see page 749.—Epiror. | 


sweet clover 
J. U. 
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The moveweut vf this Watch is regular American lever, lantern pinion, quick 
train, 240 beats per minute, three-quarter plate, short wind; runs 30 hours to one 
winding; dust cap over movement; every movement fully timed; regulated and 
guaranteed for one year, the same as a Waltham or Elgin; nickel finish, heavy bev- 
el crystal, and back pinion wind and set. 

OUR OFFERS :—We will mail the above Watch for $1.25; or club it 
with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for $2.10; or we will send it free 
as a premium for getting Three New yearly Subscribers to the Bee Journal at 
$1.00 each. The Watch is mailed from New York City, so please allow a few days 
before expecting your order to be filled. 


THE ROYAL, LATON DUQUESNE $ COLLEGE ! 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 
accurate account with you ; credit your 
premiums and interest, charge the actual 
expense and mortuary cost, and bold the 
remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 
JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 
Suite 513 First Nat’l Bank Bid'g, 
20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention the American lee Journal. 











PENN AVE. AND EIGHTH 87. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Thorough Courses — Classical. Scientific, Nor- 
mal, Euglish, Commercial, Preparatory, and 
Ladies Literary. Efficient and experienced 
instructors. Day and Night sessions. 
Send for Catalog. 
Mention ine American. Bee Jour. 





= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
ooeeeey than any other published. send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


AND LUNG DISEASES, for bis 

DR. PEIRO, Specialist R K ’ G id 
A Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 8e- beper § ul g. 

CHICAGO. Hours9to4. | Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
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Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Willow-Herp EXtracted Honey. 


We can furnish Willow-Herb Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, in a case, 8 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 7% cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 7% cents. 

Basswood Honey in kegs holding about 270 lbs., net, at 714 cents. Cash 
MUST accompany each order. 

tS A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 10 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. and what we ship will 
be equal to sample. 

Now it seems to us here is a splendid chance for any bee-keeper to supply his 
home demand after his own crop is all sold. Or, why not begin now to create a 
local honey-trade? Order one 60-pound can first, and start out among your neigh- 
bors and friends, and see what you can do. You ought to get at least 15 cents per 
pound in 5-pound lots, or 50 cents for 3 pounds. Some may be able to do even 
better than that, though we think that enough ought to be sold at these prices to 
make a fairly paying business out of it. Give ita good trial. Push it. It may 
grow into a nice winter’s work for you. 


GEORGE W. YORK & €0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





General Items, 
A Good Report. 

From 12 colonies, spring count, I 
have taken 975 full sections, and 550 
pounds of extracted—all white honey. 
I increased to 26 colonies—6 ndtural 
swarms and 8 artificial. They are all 
strong colonies, and have 80 to 40 
pounds of honey for stores to each hive. 
My best colony gave me 176 sections of 
capped honey. I bave sold most of my 


honey at home. There are no other bees 
within 50 miles of me. 

The Bee Journal has been worth ten 
times its price to me; also Prof. Cook’s 
**Manual of the Apiary.” Thisis my 
second year in bee-keeping. 

A. C, PORTER. 

Merritt, Wash., Nov. 6. 


OO 





Honey Candying as Fast as Stored. 


Bees did fairly well the past season, 
which has just closed here. Tanglefoot 
is our last honey-plant to blossom, and is 
just now going out of bloom. 

I ran my bees this year for extracted 
honey, and was confronted with a 
trouble which I never had to much of an 
extent before, which was the candying 
of the honey almost as soon as put into 
the hive. This caused me to get very 
little honey. 

I should have said that tanglefoot gen- 
erally furnishes winter stores, but failed 
to yield this fall, likely owing to a very 
light rainfall for the last seven months. 

Success to the American Bee Journal. 

Jno. M. KELLY. 

Jackson Co., Ala., Nov. 4. 


Thawing Out Bees and Uniting. 


Since about the middle of September I 
have been on the bed a good deal of the 
time, with my old malady—heart disease. 
For a few days of this time my thoughts 
were not much of bees nor anything else 
terrestial. Matters have lately taken a 
more favorable turn, and Iam now tak- 
ing care of my bees and some other 
things. 

On election day I heard a neighbor, 
who lives about two miles away, say 
that he had cut a bee-tree in his pasture 
two or three days before. A bystander 
said the bees were still there, clustered 
near their old home. I felt some com- 
passion for those forlorn bees, and, be- 
sides, I wanted some bees to strengthen 
a nucleus for wintering. It was too late 
to go for them that day, but the next 
morning I started with a box and cloth 
to cover it, and a section of honey in the 
box. The night had been cold, and I 
found the cluster stiff and motionless as 
if dead, but I scraped it into the box and 
saw some signs of life in the center of 
the cluster. When I got home with the 
bees there were no signs of life atall. I 
placed them near the fire and in the 
course of three or four hours all were 
lively. Thereis not much left of that 
section of honey, and some more sections 
which have been given them since I got 
them warmed into life. 

It may be of interest to some of the 
readers to know how I united the cluster 
of bees referred to above, with the 
nucleus colony. I first place a queen- 
excluder on the hive containing the nu- 
cleus, and then spread a newspaper over 
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the excluder. Then I put on an empty 
hive and in this placed a few sections of 
unsealed honey. Then I tore outa little 
bit of the paper over the cluster of bees 
below, so as to leave one or two openings 
in the excluder bare. This was donein 
the early morning while the bees I 
wished to unite were clustered on the 
underside of the cloth which covered the 
box. ThenI shook the bees from the 
cloth into the empty hive and put on the 
cover. 

An hour or two later an examination 
showed the bees clustered on the under 
side of the cover. A later examination 
showed them on the sections of honey. 
An examination the next morning showed 
that the bees were all in the lower hive 
except the queen. She was running 
around the openings in the zine. I 
placed my finger at the opening and the 
queen ran up on it, and I threw her out 
of the hive. 

I had an idea that the sections of un- 
sealed honey might in some way help to 
facilitate a peaceable union, but whether 
they cut any figure or not I am unable 
to say. If the bees had persisted in 
maintaining a separate existence for any 
considerable length of time, the honey 
might have been of some use. If the 
bees had not united in the course of two 
or three days, it was my intention to 
withdraw the newspaper and so force a 
union. 

I may be in error, but I believe the 
above to be a safe and sure way of unit- 
ing. EpwWIN BEVINS. 

Leon, Iowa, Nov. 6. 
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Weather Fine Every Day. 


Bees were flying to-day as strong as in 
August. The weatheris fine every day 
just now, with cool nights, but no frost. 
Bees are visiting the sugar refinery. 

R. H. LANGDALE. 

Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 26. 





No Surplus Honey. 


We had no surplus from our bees the 
past season in this locality, but have 
had to feed for winter. I have fed 1,50U0 
pounds of syrup to 50 colonies in my 
apiary of i25. J. FEw Brown. 

Winchester, Va., Nov. 5. 
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Bees Did Well. 


My bees did well the past summer. 
My average was 45 pounds per colony, 
and all No. 1 comb honey. I get 20 
cents per pound. I have 21 colonies, 
and transferred six into Improved Lang- 
stroth-Simplicity hives pow; and ar- 
ranged for comb honey. My hives are 
all 10-frame, 2-story, and well painted. 
I sowed two acres of sweet clover. It is 
something new in this part of the coun- 
try. If it does well we will have more 
of it. 

I hope the Bee Journa! will keep on 
and increase its subscription list. 

JOHN H. BECHTLE. 

West Norwalk, Conn., Nov. ¥. 
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Did Well for a New Hand. 


I had 24 colonies of bees, spring 
count, and the average yield per colony 
was 35}, full sections of honey and 11 
sections per colony that were not capped 
sufficiently for market. I attribute to 
bad management, having so many partly 
filled sections. We have had one of the 
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REY. 
T. DEWITT 
TALMAGE 


In one of his wonderful sermons 
very truthfully said, “ My brother, 
your trouble is not with the heart ; 
it is a gastric disorder or a rebel- 
lious liver. It is net sin that blots 
out your hope of heavy ..., but bile 
that not only yellows your eye- 
balls and furs your tongue and 
makes your head ache but swoops 
upon your soul in dejection and 
forcbodings,”—and 
Talmage is right! All 
this trouble can be removed ! 
You can be cured ! 


How? By using 
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Bt" stfouen menandwomen,former = 
sufferers . 
But to-day well, s 

and stay so. bal 
There is no doubt of this. Twenty # 
years experience proves our words a 
true. ry 
Write to-day for free treatment blank. = 
Warner's Safe Cure Co., Rochester,N.Y. @ 
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Mention the American Bee Journ. 
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For Sale at Low Prices and 





on Easy Terms. 





The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers 
for sale on easy terms and at low prices, 150- 
000 acres of choice fruit, gardening, farm and 
grazing lands located in 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


They are also largely interested in, and call 
especial attention to the 600,000 acres of land 
in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


lying along and owned by the Yazoo & Miss- 
issippi Valley Railroad Company, and which 
that company offers at low prices and on long 
terms Special inducements and facilities 
offered to go and examine these lands, both 
in Southern Illinois and in the “ Yaz.o Val- 
ley,”’ Miss. For further description, map, and 
any information, address or call upon E. P. 
SKENE, Land Commissioner, No. 1 Park 
Row. Chicago, Lil. 33D6t 
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Nee the premium offer on page 749! 





best honey seasons for three years, if I 
had been running the bees for extracted 
honey. It got so cold in August that the 
bees could not build combs. I did not 
get surplus honey of any amount after 
July, but I think I have done. pretty 
well for as new a hand, and I credit 
my success to the American Bee Jour- 
nal and ‘‘Langstroth on the Honey-Bee.” 
Three years ago, when I subscribed for 
the Bee Journal], I did not know any 
more about a bee than a bee knew about 
me. I receive the Bee Journal every 
Thursday, generally read it over twice, 
and then get anxious forthe next Thurs- 
day to come. DANIEL SMETHURST. 
Seneca, Wis., Nov. Y. 





Not a Good Honey Year. 


I had 9 good colonies last spring, in- 
creased to 18—5 natural swarms and 
lost three, and built up 4 colonies from 
others that didn’t swarm, so now I have 
18 in good condition for winter, that I 
will put into the cellar very soon if the 
snow doesn’t go away. 

I got 150 pounds of comb honey and 
about the same of extracted, and I have 
a fine lot of young queens for next sea- 
son. This has not been a good year 
around here, as there has not been any 
white clover, and that is our main 
source here. G. R. McCArRTNEY. 

Winnebago Co., Ill., Nov. 8. 
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One Pound from Ten Colonies! 


One idea in the American Bee Journal 
is worth more than the price of the 
paper. My bees have not done much, 
as it has been sodry here, and as they 
were transferred from box-hives I did 
not expect them to do as well, but I shal! 
claim the smallest record I have seen 
this year, viz., one solitary pound sec- 
tion from 10 colonies, and it was a full 
section of No. 1 honey. Whocan beat 
this? I know of one colony in town 
which has put up 60 pounds of surplus 
this year, and we call that very large for 
the northeast. [ wish that bee-keepers 
in the northeast would write more for 
the Bee Journal. I should be pleased to 
read some of Geo. S. Wheeler’s articles, 
<7 he could write. H. A. FIsu. 

S. Duxbury, Mass. 


A Beginner’s Report. 


I am a beginner in bee-keeping. I 
started this year, by buying four colo- 
nies last winter. I could not wait until 
apple-blossom tu transfer to my new 
8-frame dovetailed hives, so I did it in 
April. I bought 6 colonies more in box- 
hives in May, transferred, and afterward 
I got 10 swarms from them. I cut 3 
bee-trees and saved the bees, and caught 
2 wandering swarms, the last one on the 
eve of July 21, and the morning of Aug. 
11 I removed three 24-pound supers of 
honey, and each one of the 72 sections 
was perfect—the only colony that com- 
pleted each section. My crop was 550 
pounds of comb honey. Next fall I ex- 
pect to go into winter quarters with 1OO 
colonies. I now have 30. 

Fulton Co., N. Y. 
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A Colony 114 Feet High. 


Henry county has a beautiful court 
house, just completed, with a magnifi- 
cent clock tower rising 114 feet above 
the busy little city of Paris. This house 
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cost Henry county between 35 and 40 
thousand dollars. The cupola of the 
tower is covered with copper, and at the 
top forms a hollow, something like a 


large farm-bell with the clapper re- 
moved. In two or three days after this 
was finished, being somewhere near the 
first of October, an enormous swarm of 
black honey-bees settled on this place, 
and took possession of the hollow; on 
Oct. 10 thousands of the little black 
bees could be seen as they passed in and 
out of their copper home, paying no at- 
tention to the hundreds of people gath- 
ered below to listen to a big political 
speech. Although too late in the season 
for the bees to gather any honey, they 
seemed perfectly contented and at home. 


For several years previous to remov- 
ing the old court house, it was inhabited 
by a colony of the above-named ‘ bugs.” 

Paris, Tenn., Oct. 20. J. R. ADEN. 
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Our Darling Baby Hugh. 
Died Sept. 30, 1896. 


He played with me that very night 
Before he went to bed, 

And long before the morning light 
My darling boy was dead. 


And in the midst of all his pain 
He sung his little song, 

And then I knew our darling Hugh 
Would not be with us long. 


His troubles ended on this earth, 
Upon that stormy night, 

But Jesus led him by the hand, 
And made his pathway bright. 


He led him through the wilderness 
And o’er the stormy sea, 

And now he’s on that brighter shore— 
From pain and sorrow free. 


I think I hear that gentle voice 
When singing songs of love, 
And calling us to come and join 

The heavenly host above. 


For Jesus said of children, dear, 
Who unto him shall come, 

That they should in his glory dwell, 
And shine as doth the sun. 


And now I know my darling boy 
Is on that peaceful shore, 
And ne’er again shall bear the pain 
Of parting, sad and sore. 
G. R. McCartney. 
Winnebago Co., Ill. 
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Sweet Clover Questions.—In 
Gleanings for Nov. 1, we find the follow- 
ing enquiries regarding sweet clover: 


For two years past I have gathered 
and sent to you the seed of sweet clover, 
without knowing whether it was of any 
value to farmers, having taken it mostly 
from the gravel-pits where the soil was 
removed to a depth of several feet. But 
noticing some peculiarities about the 
plant, I have become interested in it. I 
particularly want te know when and 
how it should be sown, and how much 
per acre. How should the crop be man- 
aged? I have seen it growing on very 
poor and hard clay land, and where the 
soil had been removed—places where red 
clover would not grow—and the question 
‘arises with me now, ‘‘ Would not sweet 
clover be the proper crop on such lands 
for fodder, and to restore fertility ?” I 
also noticed that in places where I cut a 
heavy crop last year, it was very small 
this year; and where I got none last 
year I cut a heavy crop this year. Why 





‘was this? Will it succeed if sown in 








SEFUL AM) POPULAR: BOOKS. 


WORKS OF INTEREST AND VALUE TO PEOPLE 
OF ALL CLASSES AND TASTES. 


Each Book Consists of a Handsome Octavo Voiume of 64Large Double- 
Column Pages, Neatly Bound in an Attractive Paper Cover. 





Brief descriptions of a select list of useful and popular books will be found below. These books 
cover a wide range of subjects, the object being to please all tastes and requirements. Each is a com- 
plete text-book upon the special theme of which it treats, and they are offered upon such terms as to 
piace them within the reach of all. No man or woman czn fail to be profited by the possession of 
these books; no home should be without them. Each book consists of a handsome octavo volume of 
64 large double-column pages, nicely printed and bound in attractive paper covers. Many of them are 
handsomely iliustrated : 


No. 23. How to Train Animals, Tiis 
book, written by an experienced animal trainer, tells how, 
to teach horses, dogs, cats, mules, goats, hogs and other 
animals, also birds, to perform the most remarkable tricks 
and feats of intelligence. 

No. 132. Every Boy His Own Toy-Maker. 
A great book for boys, telling how to make a Steam Engine 
Photographic Camera, Windmill, Microscope, Electrical 
Machine, Galvanic Battery, Electric Telegraph, Telephone, 
megre Lantern, Boats, Kites, Balloons, and many other 
things. 

No. h29. The Practical Guide to Floricul- 
ture, a complicte practical guide to the culture of 
flowers and plants, by Eben E. Rexford, one of the leading 
authorities upon all matters pertaining to floriculture. 

No. h2o. Home Amusements, @ splendid col- 
lection of Games, Puzzles, Tricks, Diversions, Pastimes, 
Experiments, Tableaux Vivants, Shadow Pantomimes, Act- 
ing Charades and Proverbs, for social gatherings, public 
and private entertainments and evenings at home. 

No. h30. Modern Etiquette for all Occa- 
sions, An excellent work upon this subject, con- 
taining the rules of deportment for all occasions, both for 
ladies and gentlemen, as observed by the best society. 

N».43l. The Ready Reference Manual of 
Facts, Figures and Statistics. A collection of 
useful facts, figures, statistics and dates—a compendium of 
valuable information for the use of every man, woman 
and child, conveniently arranged for ready reference. 

No. hil. The Practical Poultry Keeper. 
An entirely new book on poultry keeping, just published 
involving the experience of successful poultry keepers, and 
embracing all the latest ideas on_the subject. 

No. hl6. The Practical Horse and Cattle 
Doctor. This valuabie book describes the syuip- 
toms of every disease with which horses and cattle are 
afflicted, givas the causes of such diseases, together with 
plain and explicit directions for their treatment. _— 

No. hl. The Handy Cyclopedia of Every 
Day Wants, * compendiuin of useful and valuabie 
information, fillel with practical receipts, hints, belps and 
suggestions, of tio greatest use to every housekeeper. _ 

No. h9. The Family Doctor Book, coutain- 
ing plain an’ simple directions for the treatment of every 
known disease or ailment of the human frame, and sug- 
gesting simpie homs remedies which usually eflect a cure 
without the necessity of employing a physician. — 

N». 2. The National Handy Dictionary, 
a complete pocket dictionary of the English language, con- 
taining 3),0)) words, with their orthography, detinition and 
pronunciation, an 237 illustrations. % 

N». 48. The Ladies’ Model Fancy-Work 
Manual. Av entirely new book embodying all the 
latest ideas in needlework, crochet, knitting and embroid 
ery. It coatains many new lace and crochet patterns, and 
directions for making many articles of wearing apparel 
ani for decorative purposes. 

No.5. The American Family Cook Book. 
A complete cook book, compiled by an experienced house 
kesper, anil containing more than seven hundred of the 
choicest recipes, classified for ready reference. 

No. 235. The Ladies’ Guide to Beauty. 
This book contains minute and practical instructions, ac 
companied by many valuable recipes, for securing a hand- 
soma form, a clear and smooth skin, a beautiful complex 
ion, beautiful hair, ete., ete. 

No. h7. Mrs. Partington’s Grah-Bag, tic 
contents of which are very, very funny. The last and 
bast book writven by B. P. Shillaber, the original Mrs. Partington. . 

No. hth. Everybody’s Law Book, ‘Tie object ol this volume is to impart, in a simple, 
concisa manner, the fullest information regarding legal matters. In all ordinary emergencies tt will save em 

»n0Y 4 awyer. e 
_ Nous Phrenology Made Easy. This book tells yon how to read a person's Character by 
the simple act of passing the fingers over the head, and the accuracy of these revelations will be a surprise to you 
and all your friends. a . ve ; , 

No. hi3. Lessons in Shorthand, on Gurney’s System, A complete instruction book in the 
artof phonograpby or shorthand writing, showing how any one may acquire and become proficient in this val- 
uable art. 
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The above Decks in other edition: are usually soid at 25 cents each, but 
We will send any one of the alx "e books by mail post-paid upon 


Read Our Liberal Offer : receiptofonly Ten Cents ; any Sour for Twenty-five Cents; 
any Ten for Fifty Cents. By buying ten books at a time you get them at half price. Please orde 
by the numbers as given. 


2 We will send any 5 (50 cents’ 
Read these Premium (fers ; worth) of the above-named books 
poche Sec tl a starlet : —_.by mail post-paid, also the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year, upon receipt of only $1.25; or we will send any 10 
books (one dollar’s worth) also the American Bee Journal for one year, upon receipt 
of only $1.50. Sendus One New Subscriber to the Bee Journal for one 
year (at $1.U00), and we will mail you free, as a premium, your choice of 10 of the 
above books. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., L118 Mich. St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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fall or spring with wheat, like red clover, 
or should it be sown separate ? 
eS 
fast Bethany, N. Y., Sept. 29. 


Mr. A. I. Root then gives this reply to 
to H. P.’s questions: 


Sweet clover can be sown at almost 
any season of the year, even late in the 
fall. Weare sure this late sowing is all 
right; for where the railroad runs 
through our grounds the clover comes 
up every spring from self-sown seed 
dropped from plants where it grew. It 
is peculiar, and unlike any other plant 
in its wonderful habit of growing rank 
and strong on hard sub-soil, barren hill- 
sides, such as railroad embankments, 
gravel-pits along the highways, etc. In 
regard to its value for reclaiming barren 
soils, the Obio Experiment Station made 
a test by plowing under a heavy growth 
of it before putting in wheat. Where 
no sweet clover was turned under the 
yield was about 18 bushels per acre; 
but on the ground fertilized by turning 
under the sweet clover, the yield was 
over 26 bushels per acre, and a corre- 
sponding increase in the amount of 
straw. One reason why it prepares the 
land for other crops is because the great 
roots going down to such a depth act 
somewhat as underdrains. Its value for 
cattle, horses, and other stock, has now 
been fully settled; but it must be cut or 
pastured when the plants are small, say 
a foot or two high. Of course, stock 
will eat it after they have become accus- 
tomed to it, when it is severa] feet high 
and in bloom. But its great value is to 
cut it before the buds show. The reason 
it is found in certain places one year and 
not the next is that it takes two years 
to perfect blossoms and seed. The old 
stalks will die, root and branch, after 
having produced seed. This_ seed, 
dropped on the ground, produces small 
plants that must grow one year before 
they in turn p “duce blossoms and seed. 


Some yea D. A. Jones, of Can- 
ada, suggeste. itin strips 10 or 
15 feet wide, sa alternate strips 
alternate years. lu this way the tall 
plants will reach over the vacant strip 
and almost meet overhead. Then, after 
they die down, the young plants in the 
other strips will in like manner reach 
over, getting honey on the same ground 
every year. Its value for stock is easily 
shown by the fact that it is never found 
where horses or cattle are pastured. It 
makes its prodigious growth only along 
railroad grounds and highways, where 
stock is never turned out. I believe it 
does not succeed very well sown on 
wheat in the spring. In fact, I have 
never seen a real success with it on rich 
cultivated ground. If others have, I 
wish they would report. 





100 Cols. BEES, 2000 
Surplus Combs, an Ex- 
tractor, ete. 8 acres of land. house. shop, etc. 
10 min. walk from P.O. Will sell land and 
bees separately. J. M. DOUDNA. 

7TA2 ALEXANDRIA, MINN, 





Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on the other. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cents each, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘*faces’’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 














Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what N 
Address you wish put on the Knife. » v3 a er ane 

The NOVELTY KNIFE is indeed a ve oy The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 
oeautifully of indestru:tible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the 
celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. The 
bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust Or corrode. The rivets are hardened 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, and 
the finish of handle as described above. 1t will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


Why purchase the ew. Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 
the owner will never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 
knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 

How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother, a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
or a gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

5 1 he accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representa- 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the * Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid, for$1. ,or give it as a 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with $3.00), 
and we | will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book * Bees and 
Honey ” We club the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for $1.90. 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife, °*ORG# W- YORK & 00.. 


Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 


California z= COMB FounpaTion 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
if you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 


| 
| for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
| ished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Climate or Resources, send fora Sample Copy | 
of California's Favorite Paper— | 


The Pacific Rural Press 


GS WORKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THE LB. A 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 


SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 


ples to—G US DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Sample Copy Free. 


Reference—Augusta Bank. 1Atf 
Mention the American Bee Journal 
PACIFIC RURAL PREss, | 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


5 HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
For Circulars, apply to Cas. F. Mutn & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, 0. 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 








ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNIO COMBINATION 


SAW 
Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MPEG. CO., 
46 Water 8t., SENECA FALLS, N. Y 
1Aly Mention the Americon Bee Journal. 


PROF. A. J. COOK’S BOOK FREE! 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give | 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 














Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The fvullowing offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year: 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail YOU a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with tne Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the BeeJournal for a year, and thus get the 
boo! asa premium. Let everybody try for it 
Will you have one ? 


Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and —- bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
guise any introduction. No bee-keeper is 

ully equipped, or his library complete, with- 
out ** THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 
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PAID FOR 


Casi peeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 24 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 27 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 












HATCH Chickens SY STEAM] 


With the MODEL 


= } EXCELSIOR incubator 
= Gs 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
ing. Thousands in successful 
operation. Lowe priced 
Gent-oipes a? ner — 






Circulars 
send Ge. for 








tine, Carsiovue, 1914 totem. Cth Nt. ¢ Quiney.1 uJ 
44A26t Mention the American Bee Journal 





40,000. 


taeNebraska Farmer 


Has made a contract with 
the N: braska Club, to print 
for them 40,000 copies over 
and above the regular week- 
ly issue, each month for six 


months, of reliable informa- 
tion about Nebraska. 
If interested, send for free 
copy, to 
rk. CHAS. E. WILLIAMSON, 
Secretary Nebraska Club, 
OMAHA, NEBR,, or 


Nebraska Farmer (Co. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 





44A13 





AND LUNG DISEASES, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 


THROAT sce" 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 





Payne’ s Business Letter Writer 
and Manual of 
Commercial 
Forms.—C°"t ain- 
ing specimen Letters 
on all possib le business 
topics, wi th appro- 
priate answers. Con- 
taining get neré ul infor- 
mation with regard to 
business matte s, the 
rules for punctuation, 
the abbr eviations most 
used in the mercantile 
world, a dictionary of 
mercantile terms, @ 
table ofsynonyms, and 
other information 
which miy be of value 
New edition, rev ised 
216 pages, Extra Cloth, 75 cts. 


We will mail this book free 
Special Offer : as a premium to any one 
sending us two NewSubscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year (with $2.00), and also 
send acopy of the premium book * * Bees and 
Honey" to each of the new subscribers; or 
we will an the book with the Bee Journal 
for a year—both for $1.60. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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to the busincss man, 


and enlarged. 


HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


AORN PNR AR af eI desea hat Nal Naf Val Sal Va F Va FBe Is 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions are made according to these rules: 


FANCY.—AII sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
ceils sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed; both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

in addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be “‘fancy 
white,’’ ‘No. 1 dark.” ete 


Chicago, Ill,, Nov. 7.—Fancy white. 12@ 
13c.; No. 1, lle: fancy amber, 9@10e.; ; No.1, 
7@9e.; faney dark. 8@9c.; No. 1, 7c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@7c.; amber, 5@6c.; dark, 
4%@5c. Beeswax, 26@27c. 

The market up to, and at this time, is dull. 
The volume of sales is unusually small for 
this season of the year; especially is this true 
of comb. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Nov, 7.—Fancy white 
comb, 13-14c; No. 1 white. 11-12c.; fancy 
amber. 10-llc.; dark. 8-9c. Extracted, white, 
6-8c.; amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3-4c. Beeswax, 26c. 

Comb honey arriving freely and market 
overstocked at present. 


Detroit, Mich.; Nov. 7.—No. 1 white, 12- 
12%c.; fancy amber, L0-1lc.! No. 1 amber, 9- 
10c.; fancy dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 5% 
~6e.; amber, 5-5%c.; dark, 4-5c. Beeswax, 
24-25c. 


Indiana aa, Ind., Nov. 7.—Fancy white. 
14-Ldc.; 0. white, 12-13c. Extracted, 
white, 6-7e. aR... 22-25c. 

Demand is fair for grades quoted, but no 
demand for inferior grades. 


New York, N. ¥ , Nov. 7.—Fancy white, 
12c.; off grades, 10@1 lc.; buckwheat, 8@9c. 
No change in extracted. Beeswax firm at 26 
@27c. 

The market is well sup a with comb 
honey of all grades and style Fancy white 
is in fair demand, while off candies white and 
buckwheat are moving off rather slowly. 


Albany, N. Y¥., Nov. 7,—Fancy white, 12- 
13c.; No. 1, 11-12c.; fancy amber, 9-10c'; 
No. 1 dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 6-7c.; 
dark, 4-5c. 

The receipts of both comb and extracted 
honey are very large, and prices are some- 
what lower. We have anample stock of all 
styles except paper cartons weighing less 
than a pound. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 7.—Comb honey, 
10@14c., according to quality. Extracted, 3% 
@é6e. Demand is slow for all kinds of honey. 
while the supply is good. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 2 
good to choice yellow. 


25c. for 


Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 7.—Fancy white, 
14%@15c.: No. 1 white, 12%@13c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; ; amber, 44%@5\%c. Beeswax, 22 

25c. 

There is not very much honey in our mar- 
ket Selling rather slow. Demand beginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fair 
in this line this fall. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 9.—Fancy white, l4c.; 
No. 1 white, |\2@13c.; fancy amber, 11@12c.; 
No. lL amber. 10@10%c.; fancy dark, 9@9\%c.; 
No. 1 dark, 7@8c, Extracted, white, in cans, 
6@7c.: in barrels, 5@5%ec.; amber, 44@4Xc.; 
dark, 3%@4c. Beeswax, 264%@27c. 

Baker stock of extracted honey, 4@5c; 
stock very scarce. Fair receipts of comb. 
Beeswax in good demand. 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 7.— White 
comb. 10c.; amber, 7%-9c. Extracted, white, 
5-5 %C.; light amber, 4%-5c.; amber colored 
and candied, 3%-4\4c.; dark tule. : 2%-3c. 








Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 7,—Fancy white, 
14-15ec.; No. 1,12-13¢c.; No. 1 amber, 8-10c, 
Extracted, white. 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c.; dark, 
4-i5c. Beeswax, 22-24c. 

New crop of honey begins to come forward. 
The demand is very poor and quotations al- 
most nominal. Weather is very warm and 
the consumption of honey is very small. 
Plenty of fruit, and hence the appetite is sat- 
isfied with samein preference. Later on we 
epeet an improved demand for honey of all 

nds 


Minneapolis, Minn,, Nov. 7. 
white, 12%c.; No. 1 white, 
amber. 9@10c.; No, 


— Fancy 
10@11c.; fancy 
lamber. 8@9c.; fanc 
dark, 7@8c.; No. 1 dark. 6-8c. Extracted, 
white, 54%@6%c.; amber, 5@5\c.; dark. 4@ 
5c. Beeswax, 2: 3@26e 

The demand for both comb and extracted is 
very quiet, and for the latter, nominal. The 
hot weather of the past week or so has checked 
demand for comb honey. 


Kansas City, Mo., wov- 7.— 
comb, 15c.; No. 1 white, 13@l4c.; fancy 
amber, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber. 11-1c.; fancy 
dark, 10-1lc.; No. 1, 8-10e. Extracted, white, 
6-6%c.; amber, 5 5\e.; ; dark, 4-4%e. Bees- 
wax, 22-25c 


Fancy white 


Buffalo, N. Y¥., Nov. 
comb, ‘-pound, 
dark, 7-8c. 

Demand is much better for fancy, but com- 
mon stock is very dull at any price. 


7.— Strictly fancy 
12- 13c.; fair to good, 9-10c.; 


Boston, Mass., 
l4c.; No. 1, 
amber, 5-6c. 


Nov.6.—Fancy white, 13- 
11-12c, Extracted, white, 6-7c.; 
Beeswax, 25c. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Llls. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. ¥. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Ils. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS Bros., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co.. 213 Market St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Bisnop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8. POUDER, 162 Massachusetts Ave. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Cuas. McCuULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. f, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Oentral avs. 





Convention Notices. 


MINNESOTA.—The annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association will con- 
vene at the court bouse in Minmeapolis on 
December 3, and continue in session two days, 


Crystal, Minn. E. K. JACQUES, Sec. 
the times. B. WALKER, 


Wanted epg 





—To buy quantity lots of 
Fancy and No. 1 White 
Honey at prices to suit 





Beeswax, fair to choice, 25-27 %e. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS oh. MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 





if you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 
Address, 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journa.. 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 
SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex- 
press, at the following prices, cash with order: 


5b 10h 25D 50m 





Alsike Clover...... $ .70 $1.25 83.00 8 5.75 
Sweet Clover....... .65 1.20 2.75 5.00 
White Clover....... 1.25 2.00 4.50 8 00 
Alfalfa Clover. .... 65 1.10 2.70 5.00 
Crimson Clover.... .55 90 2.00 3.50 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 35 .90 1,25 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORE & CoO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


A Liberal Discount, 


On SUPPLIES until Jan. 1, 1897. Write to 
us for prices on what you need, before placing 
your order. 


Clover Ex. Honey, in Kegs, 7¢ per Ib. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 


APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 
Mention the American bee sourne 














A Zoological Clearing House. 


We are not only fencing the animals in the leading 
arks but furnishing specimens. when needed. and 
uying their surplus. In this way whole droves of 

deer, elk and buffalo have changed hands and the 

Page keeps right on holding them. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journ, 
write to any of our 


READERS seco coy 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this papem» 





Of this Journal who 


ed 
aB 


chooks 


BEESWAX WANTED 


—FOR— 


= Foundation Making. == 


TT + 


Send For OUR CATALOGUE, 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION, 
ADVICE TO BEGINNERS, Etc. 


Address, 





WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, ILL. 





Ask Your Friends to Take This Journal. 








Finest Quality. Basswood and | 


Clover. 
2 60-lb. cans in case. 7c. per pound. 1 


60-lb. can in case, 8c. 
sample by mail, 10 cts. 


per pound, A 
POUDER’S 


Honey-Jars and Complete Line 
of Supplies. Catalogue Free. 


WALTER 8. POUDER, 


162 Mass. Avenue, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-8ottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worke¢ 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 








A LARGE BO0K FREE. 
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t#~ To every new subscriber who sends us $1.00, we wil! 


send him our journal— 


(leanings in Bee-Culture, 


x ~=—s«onee: year, and the book by A. I. Root, 


containing 190 pages, size 64x99, entitled 


What to Do, and How to be Happy 


While Doing It, 


If you prefer, the journal may be sent to a friend, and 


THE A. 


The regular price of this work is 50 cents alone. 


you can keep the book for yourself. 


I. ROOT COMPANY, 
MEDINA, OHIO. 


i att i at tt et i ae 
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